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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


industry and the military forces have always recog- 
nized the importance of supervision. The role of the super- 
visor at the lower level, however, has assumed greater 
significance in recent years -- seemingly in direct propor- 
tion to the expansions made in the two organizations. 
industry has acknowledged this by providing its personnel 
with planned supervisory development, a maior aspect of which 
has been formal classroom training. The target for the 
biggest share in supervisory training has been the indus- 
trial foremen, who comprise the larcest group of super- 
visors in our industrial economy; and much eredit for the 
success of our industrial expansion during t#orld tar II 
was attributed to the supervisory training which prepared 
these foremen for the huge task of planning, organizing, 
and controlling the work of the great influx of untrained 
workers to the defense industries. frostwar research into 
many phases of supervision, and management's increased reali- 
zation that supervisory treining pays goo dividends, have 
been instrumental factors in maintenance of hirh priority 
in this field. The value of such training is adequately 
volced by iisher's recent statement that, "It is not just 


& coincidence that the better managed companies are spend- 
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ing a grest deal of time and money in developing their 
management personnel at both the supervisory and executive 


tevei.* 


STATEMENT OF THL PROBLEM 


fhe Navy too has recognizec the importance both of 
supervision and of training. Emphasis on foreman training 
in industry has sugrested a comparative study of the super- 
visory training of the Chief Petty Officer, selected here 
as a tentative Navy counterpart to the industrial foreman. 


6 and personal observations of the author 


Recent literature 
based on over ten years of naval experience aboard ship, 
ina training activity, and in an airersaft equadron, indi- 
cate that formal classroom training in supervision plays 
no large role in the preparstory experience of Chief Fetty 
Officers. ‘this present investigation, therefore, is a 
review of the supervisory training methods presently used 
lin industry which might profitably be adopted for clessroom 
training of Chief Petty -fficers in the Navy. 

A recent survey among seventy-five companies which 


are considered leaders in the field of industrial super- 


visory training, revealed that the vast majority now 


: Waldo &. Fisher, evelopment of Supervisory Per- 


gonnel, Culletin No. 20, incustrial Kelations Section, 
California institute of Technology, Pasadena, 1951, p. 5. 


“ "Leadership Program,” U.S. Naval Training bulle- 
in, October 19448, pp. 17-21. 
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acknowledge it as a continuing responsibility. This study 
accordingly is concerned with Chief Petty Officer training 
within local commands, since these are the most feasible 
locations for continuous training. The term local command 
refers to a Navy unit such as an aircraft squadron, ship, 


or station. 
TERMINOLOGY 


Clarification of terminology lends further definition 
to the problem. ‘Supervisor has been defined as any person 
who is in formal control over others, irrespective of his 
high or low status in the uloparcky.? As used herein, only 
those two or three lower levels of supervisors, frequently 
designated as line supervisors, are considered. Industry 
has usually referred to the forewan as a supervisor in this 
catercory; hence, the two terms are used interchanreably. 

The Chief Petty Officer appears to be the nearest 
Navy counterpart to the industrial foreman. jiis vosition 
is the top enlisted grade in the Navy, above which come 
the warrant officer and then the commissioned ranks, dany 
of the references to the Chief Petty Crficer might apply 


to petty officers of lower grades, since they too are super- 


aaa amma iene ha eee atm 
2 | . . 
Conference Hoard Keport, ee in Super- 
visory Training, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. ley, | 
Nat {cnal Incustrial Conference Goard, Inc. New York, p. 6. 


4 John M. Priffner, The Supervision of Yersonnel, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, Sly We BW 
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visors in many instances. Uowever, for purposes of this 
study, they have been excluded. 

Supervision connotes the development of individual 
strengths and the direction of activities of a group in 
such a way as to effect improvement in en organization of 
which the supervisor is a part. Rather than the performance 
of a mechanical task, the term implies the coordination of 
the efforts of one or more subordinates. Aa such, supere- 
vision is often labelled administrative leadership and is 
accompanied with authority to make decisions which will 
affect the work procedures of others. The extent of such 
authority and the qualifications demanded, vary with the 
position of the supervisor in the hlerarchical structure. 
in analyzing the requirements of supervisors at the foreman 
level, one source lists the three major areas of knowledge 
and responsibility as: (1) job skill, (2) job management 
and (3) man management.” Job skill includes the technical 
sxille, knowledges, and abilities which the supervisor needs 
for the job. Job management responsibilities inelude plan- 
ning, organizing, and controlling the work for 211 of the 
subordinates. wan management includes the training and 
handling of people. The term supervision was purposely 


selected in lieu of leadership; the connotation intended 





: 2 Robert D. Loken and ikerl P. Strong, Supervision 
in Pusiness and Industry, Funk and Wagnalls Company, ‘ew 
York, 1945, Pe Je 
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is “leadership in the work situetion” rather than the usual 
eoneept of military leadership. ‘Separation of the two ia 
admittedly difficult in the execution of the Chief Petty 
Officer's duties; nowever, the emphasis in this study is 


on the work situation. 


TRAINING POLICY &iTRIN LOCAL COMMANDS 


ER Seo 8 6(GypyeReo>: A Ree I ee 


The Navy spends a large proportion of its time and 
energy in training, for the succesa or failure of any of its 
assigned missions may cepend on its operational readingesa, 
as determined by its training. Unit training is administer-~ 
ed by the higher echelons; individual training within the 
unit is directed largely by the local commandé. ‘Since wide 
discretion in the selection and emphasis of areas of individ- 
val training for officers and men within @ command is sllowed 
the commanding officer of the squadron, ship, or station, con- 
Sideration might be given to this present atudy by thoge com~ 
mands whoee Chief Petty Officers are noticeably poor super- 


visors. 


OB SE CTIVaS 

The ultimate objective of the study is a proposal for 
improving supervision of Chief retty Officers through formal 
training at the local level. In achieving this, the rela- 
tive merite of formal training as compared to on-the-job 


instruction, experience, and other methoda of supervisory 
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development, are not debated. Other objectives include a 
determination of the nature of supervision and ea review 
of the methods and effectiveness of industrial supervisory 


training. 
#iuTHOLCLOGY 


In Chapter II support for comparison of the Chief 
Petty Officer with the foreman is sought, usins the previous- 
ly mentioned definition cf supervision as a basis. The 
comparison is extended to a historical review of evolving 
concepts of these two types of supervisors and their super- 
visory training. 

Chapter III describes the responsibility for the var- 
ious types of training in the Navy and considers the ine 
fluence that the fureau of Fersonnel exerts over formal 
schooling within its authority and over local training 
throughout the Savy. 

In Chapter IV the nature of supervision and the 
practicability of its acquisition through training, are 
discussed. The views held by research workers on the one 
side, and by military and industrial men on the other, 
are considered. 

in Chapter V the methods and techniques used in 
foreman training which might be applicable to Chief Fetty 


Ufflicer training are described in fairly lengthy detail. 
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Chapter VI concludes the study with a brief summary, 


accompanied by conclusiona and recommendations. 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL AND LIMITATIONS 


ee NO ee a ee ee eee a 


A wide variety of the abundant material available on 
foremen served as reference material for the historical de- 
velopment of the foreman, supervisory training, and the 
effectiveness of training methocea. “Surveys of supervisory 
training by the Sational Industrial Conference Loarcé and 
bulletins on supervisory personnel prepared by the Industrial 
Relations Section of the Culifornia institute of Technology, 
were consulted frequently for the latest developments in 
supervisory trainirg. These were supplemented by recent 
information from periodicals dealing with the approaches 
being made to supervisory training problems. A recent 
thesia by Skelis,© and Leiter's "The Foreman in Industrial 
Relations, "! were helpful in establishing the besis for 
comparison of the foreman with the Chief Pretty Cfficer. 

Limitations must be placed on the documentation of 
the historical development of the Chief Petty Officer and 
his local training, since a lack of textbooks or surveys 


was encounterea. itowever, the present status of the Chief 





James *. Skells, "A Comparison between the Position 
of the Foreman in Industry and the Non-commissioned Officer 
in the Army,” Unpublished Kasters Thesis, Ohio “tete Uni- 
versity, 1950. 


Robert D. Letter, The Foreman In industrial hela- 
tions, Columbia University rrese, New York, 190. 
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Petty Cfficer and his training are based on the author's 
personal experience, consultation with his collseagues, 
recent Navy periodicals, and official publications, and 
are considered reliable for the purposes of this investi- 


gation. 





CHAPT:R IL 


A COMWPARL.ON STUDY OF THE FOREMAN « ITH 
THE CHIEP PETYY OFFICER 


PASIS POR COMPARIOON 


Moat authorities on the subject of supervision refer 
to the foreman as a key man in industry. They base this 
belief mainly on the fact thet he is the connecting link 
between the executive and the worker; and that, because of 
him, the work gets done. in much the same licht the Chief 
Petty Cfficer has been referrsd to as the “backbone” of 
the Navy; he represents the connecting link between the 
officer hierarchy and the worker group composed of the 
Lower enlisted ratinzs. A conclusion reached as a result 
of a recent comparison study of the position of the foreman 
with the non-commissioned officer in the Army, lends fure- 
ther support to the comparison of the foreman with the 
Chief Petty Officer (since the Chief Petty Officer corres- 
ponds to the non-commissioned officer used in the study). 
Bhnen tested against twelve ingredients of a sound personnel 
administration, the author cencludec that the foreman and 
the non-commissioned officer occupy the same relative 
positions in the line of authority.* 

Purther basis for comparison can be found by listing 


the functions of the supervisors under the three ereana of 


Ekells, op. cit., p. 56. 
9 
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responsibility which were listed in the sforemntioned 
definition of supervision (1.¢., jot skill, job menagement, 
and man mengement), and checking the functions of the Chief 
Petty Officers against them. The functions listed are those 
determined by a Philadelphia Company which has been concuet- 
ing supervisory conferences over & period of years and are 
considered representative of foremen functions in general.“ 
Punctions under the category cf job skill will not 
be listed since they vary for each type of job. eedcless 
to say, the skill, knowledge, and ablliitiecs required of a 
foreman of machinists, carpenters, etc. are comparable to 
those needed for a Chief fetty Cfricer machinist, carpenter, 
etc., in the performance of a job. The “United States Wavy 
Cscupational Handbook"? and "Teble of Cecupational Nela- 
tionsit ps4 provide validity for this eomparisen by relate 
ing job skille required for specialties in tne Navy with 
those almilarly required in industrial jobs. The former 
is @ wanual for civillan guidance counselors and Navy class- 
ification officers and is a detailec factual presentation of 
@ll phases of the savy's occupational structure. Vocational 


briefs covering the major job families in the Navy are pre- 


Ss 
Fisher, op. cit., pp. 16-19. 


U.S. Navy, United States liavy Uccupational Hand- 
book. 


4+ fepeau of Naval Personnel, Teble of Occupational 
Relationships, Fart 1, MavFers 1565), June, 1951. 
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sented, and include the duties and reeponsibilitics, specif- 
ie tasks performed, work assignments, qualifications and 
preparation, training given, and related civilian jobs for 
each. See Acpendix I for attached sample). The second 
publication correlates the relationanips of civilian occu- 
pations to Navy specialties by matching Navy Job Classifica- 
tion codes and titles with corresvoncing numbers and titles 
given in the "Dictionary of Occupational Titles" for civil- 
lan jobs. 

The functions of job management, often called manager- 
ial functions, ares 

1. Flanning each day's work in advance. 


2. Coordinating the activities of the employees 
and the work process. 


53. inspecting work, materials, etc. 


4. Seeing that equipment is maintained in good 
condition. 


5. Safeguarding the health and safety of the 
employees. 


6. Seeing that working conditions are kept 
up to stancard (good housekeeping). 


7- Raintaining quality. 


&. Conserving supplies and materials 
(waste prevention). 


9. Heeping productions and other records. 
10. Preparing reports. 


ll. Cooperating with other executives. 
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l2 
12. Assuming responsibility for errors and 
mistakes of their subordinates. 
15. Passing on to thelr superiors pertinent 
information about employees and thelr 
work. 

Without listing these functions again, the euthor, 
from past personal experience aboarc ship, in a training 
command, and in an eircreft squadron, notes that the vare- 
lously employed Chief Petty Officers perform these same 
general functions, although sometimes in freater or leas 
degree. These observations ere further gu,ported by refere- 
ence to the "United States iiavy Occupational Uendbook”™ 
which mentions some of these same joo management functions 
for the Savy Petty Officer. It specificaily states that 
tae petty officers in the higher grades perform the more 
regponsible duties of supervision and instruction, thus 
paralleling the foreman's job management functions of plan-~ 
ning, organizing, and controlling the work of subordinates. 

Another Kavy source giving written enalysis of the 
supervisory functions of the Chief Petty Ufficer classifies 
them under five neadings -- knowledge of: the job, policy, 
how to handle men, job methods, and instructional methods. 
An extract of these five classes of supervisory knowledge 


required by the Navy supervisor is included as Appendix il, 





Bureau of Naval Personnel, The Shipboard Training 
Manual, Standards and Curriculum Division, Harch,1S45, 
pp. 0-9. 
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since it adds continued evidense to the similarity in Job 


management functions as listed above, and the man manarement 


functions which follow. 


The final catesory, and the one often consicered the 


most important, is men management. it includes the follow- 


ing functions: 


i. 


190. 
li. 
le. 


15. 
1); ° 


Selecting new employees in line with the 
hiring policies of the company and the 
limits of their authority. 

Melping to induct new employees. 


interpreting company policies and regula- 
tions to their employees. 


Treining their workers to perform their 
jobs safely and efficiently. 


Giving orders and assigning duties and 
responsibilities. 


Maintaining discipline. 
handling complaints and prievances. 
building employee morale. 


heeping thelr employees informed about 
proposed changes that will affect hin. 


Letting employees know how they are 
“getting along." 


Looking after the comforts of their 
enployees. 


Developing employeea by meane of training, 
transfers, and promotion. 


Securing employee cooperation. 


helping their employees who are in trouble. 


a 
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One acquainted with Navy life will note that with 
the possible exception of the firet function, the Chief 
Petty Ufficer controls, in much the same Gegree, these same 
man manacement (leadership) functions. The unit Chief 
Petty Officer is responsible for inducting the new enlisted 
man to the ship, squadron, or station. Ke interprets local 
regulations for the newcomer, trains him to perform sefely 
anc efficiently, gives orders, maintains discipline, handles 
complaints, and is responsible for building his morale. 
Likewise, the Chief Petty Officer informs the enlisted man 
of the "latest word", lets nim know how he is progressing, 
looks after his personal comforts, sides in his development 
by means of training and recommendations for prometion, se- 
cures his cooperation, and aids him when he is in trouble. 

The foregoing analysis provides continued validity 
for the analogy made in 1919 that the "foremen are the non- 
commissioned officers of industry."© the above listed 
functione of ecupervisors are general rather then specific - 
necessarily so since they vary amons coupanies and seem in 
&@ constant state of change. in tracing the history of th 
foreman and Chief Petty Officer it will be shown how and 


why some of these functions have changed. 





6 
Layton 5. Hawkins, Foreman Training Courses, 


Federal toard for Vocational Education, -ulletin No. 56, 
Waehingston, 1919, foreward. 
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FOREMAN - PAST AND PRESENT 


the atundance of literature about the foreman seems 
to deseribe him by two methods; one, a cversonality deserip- 
tion based on the way he handles people, and two, a 
functional description based on his duties. Usth deserip- 
tions are herein combined and presented as “a typleal fore- 
mane" <A composite description is tmportant since 1t determine 
ed to a great axtent the content and evolution of foreman 
training courses, 

Several suggestions for the stages of development 
in the evolution of today's foreman have been offered, but 
the one which seems most applicable in tnia comparison 
Study is the three-stage development where the emphasis on 
the basic qualification for a foreman changed from physical 
competence, to technical cespetence, and more recently to 
human relations competence. 

The foreman of the first, or physical competence 
Staze, was the owner cf the compeny or his cirect representa- 
tive in the shop. Grimshaw has described him as follows: 
“The old type of foreman - now happily almost extinot - 
was often little better than the plantation overseer in 
the slavery days before our Civil War; be vas not far re- 


moved from the two-fisted mate of the wind jammer. "! ila 





Robert Grimshaw, Foreman Past and zneseiy Liddle 
business Publications, inc., lew Yor, 1921, p. ¢5. 
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functions were ali inclusive; he hired nis own workera, 
decided their rates of pay, imposed his own reguletions, 
determined his own standards of conduct and performance, and 
dismiseed them when it was his whim to do s0.° Operating 
under the belief in "rule by divine right," the foreman 
relied heavily on discipline as the means for promoting pro- 
duction. One source states, “years ago the conception of a 
good foreman vas a person who could maxe his subordinates 
produce, and the meaning of the word ‘make! was often 
interpreted quite literally. His function was to force 
production. "9 

The second stage, thet which emphasized technical 
competence, cccurred near the end of the 19th century when 
mass production methods and large concerns came into 
banane” The foreman of this era was not entirely devoid 
of the driver-type characteriatics of his predecessor; 
however, he was chosen more on the basis of his technical 
skill than on his physical competence, and he was told, 
but not forced, to become a “leader” rather than a "driver". 
In 1920 Crdway Tead quoted Henry ©. Dennison, president of 

6 





we De SOOCt and & C. Clothier, Personnel Monage- 
ment, A. #. Shaw Com any, Chicazo and New fork, 25, pp. 
450-6. 

Edwin E. Ghiseili and Clerence W%. Srown, Fersonnel 
and industrial Ysychology, MeGraw-liill Look Company, inc., 
flew York, 1940, pp. SCO Nel. 


9) 
S@lls, op. cit., p. 7. 
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the Lbennison #enufacturing Company, as stating that he 


doubted that there could not be found some sample of the 


"“bellowing-bull" type of foremanship in every factory. 


4 typical foreman of this stage, however, is acequately ce- 
seribed as follows: 


With rere exceptions foremen az a class 

are men of mature years with well-estab- 
lished habits and with much practical 
experience to their credit. reliable 
atatistics show thet the typical foreman 
has climbed up from the ranks, and tnat 

he has hac little formal schooling beyond 
that reguired by law. in fact, a consider- 
able percentage of them somehow escapec even 
complying with the law, their education, 
barring limited knowledge of the three R's, 
being as eae in the ‘school of hard 
knocks! 


During this second stage there appeared major changes 
to the functions of the foreman which seriously affected hig 
position in industry. Leiter etates, "The lose of the powers 
and responsibilities of the foreman was the result of tech- 
nological, organizational, and functional development of 
industry." 

Whereas the foreman was in complete control of his 
production schecgule until shortly before World War I, the 


application of the principle of division of labor with the 


Ordway Tead, “The Froblem of Incentives and Cutput,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Folitical and Social 
Seiense, fence, May, 1920, pp. 170 “179. a 
é D. J. MacDonald, Executive Training for #oremen, 
Ronald Fress Company, New York, 1920, p. 2. 


1 
2 Leiter, op. cit., p. 3k. 
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resultant use of speciglists and staff personnel, and the 
growth and complexity of industrial organization, removed 
many of the preduction functions from his. 

Centralization of control over production was nece 
esserily followed in the 1920's by the advent of the person- 
nel department in order to malntein uniformity of personnel 
policies throughout the factory. The supervisor now shared 
the right to hire and fire with the personnel department, 
and in many cases he mace only recommendations regarding 
these two runctions.*4 

Loss of his power to fire, the advent of the union 
shop steward or shop committeeman as a buffer between him- 
self anc the worker, and the expanded influence of staff and 
functional departments, nave altered the job and status of 
the foreman. One study has found: 

These long term trends in the foremen's respon- 

sibilities and authority may be summarized as; 

(1) a drop in the foreman's authority (2) a 

drop in the foreman's responsibility for making 

ney ats Seep + ~_ | hpmecnals respons! bil- 

y for executing policies. 
This does net mean that the foreman has lost the cosition 
as a key mans rather does it shift the emohasis from tech- 


nieal competence es the basic requirement for «a foreman, to 


human relatione competence. 


— 


Dbidc., pp. 33-3. 


Sumner oH. Slicter and others, "Kepert and Findings 
of a Panel of the W.W.L.E. in Certain Gisputes Involving 
Supervisors,” 1915, p. il. 
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There are many who feel that we are now cn the thres- 
hold of this third stage in the cevelopment of the foreman - 
the human relations pbhease. Some orcanizations have selected 
candidates with little or no job skill, but with excellent 
qualifications for training and handling pecple, on the 
basis that lt {ts easier to teach the requirec job skill than 
the management and training sjlis.t© rnis te far from being 
a widely used crocedure, cut it does emphesize a point which 
current literature indicates emphatically -- that training 
foremen in human relations hes almoet become a neceesity. 
One source indicates a prevalent belief amone many companies: 

48 ©e preview incustry and management and 

especially the case material assembled in 

the literature, we see that the handling 

of manpower has almost invsariebly been the 

wost Important factor in the problem ine 

volved. Facing an age of competition, we 

see plainiy that the Industry whieh excells 

in manpower control, i.e., in the develop- 

ment and utilization of the human elexent, 

is bound to win out. 

The present day foreman is apparently being forced vy 
legislation, social pressure, and other forces, to consider 
the human element more carefully in his dealings with sub- 
ordinates. The use of physical force is almost entirely 


omitted, but there is still great emphasis placed on his 


technical competence. A recent survey on hig educational 


iS 
Leken and Strong, op. cit., Pe. 9. 


17 willian NM. Gilbreth and Alice Hh. Cook, The Foreman 
in Zanpower Management, 1917, pp. li-5. 
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beckground reveale it to be hicher then his predecessor, 

but etill reletively low. A cheek of statistics in four 
corvanics recently revealed that erong the present day fore- 
men, about helf of them did not continue their education bee 
yond grammer school, only 30% graduated from high school, 
and out of 12% attendinre collece, only 5.))% received de- 


15 
grees. 


HISTORY OF FOREMAN TPAINING 

Foremanship training was the third phase of the 
broad field of American industrial training and did not bee 
come prevalent until Borld War I. LFarly emphasis was on 
training of executives and technical experts, and this 
was accomplished through colleges and technical schools, 
liext, the treining of workers became important in the L6vO's 
anc attained national attention in the passage of the Feder- 
al Yocational tducation Act.?9 

The earliest type of foreman training, although not 
formally designed as such, ie individuel coaching on the 
job. Uris indicated the prevalent lack of formal training 
for the supervisor at the beginning of this century by 
stating, "Not many years ago there was only one way to 


learn how to be a foremmn «-- op how to be a better one. 


Fisher, op. cit., p. 6. 


Federal Hoard for Vocational Education, Bulletin 
Wo. 36, op. cit., p. 55. 
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That was to get a foreman's job and practise 15,720 the 
shortcomings of this triel and error method were realized, 
especially as functionalization end specialization becane 
prevalent under expanded and mass production techniques. 
Some pioneer efforts were cirected towards improving super- 
vision through formal training, but they were limited to 
the larger companies because of the expense involved and 
because the training methods were still in the experimen- 
tal stage. Of those instituted, the methods of presentation 
used most commonly were lecture, conference, and text study. 
In paralleling the typical foreman of the time, the emphasis 
in the tralning was pleced on cost efficiency and technical 
competence in the interests of greater production. The 
difficulties experienced in foreman training up to World 
War I were "in connection with mietaken or undefined aims, 
unsuitable instructors, improper conditions, work based on 
unsuitable educational theory, and unorganized work. "et 
World War I provided the first sienificant impetus 
to foreman treining. Fostwar interest and activity in 
this fleld were continued because the walue of properly 
organized training and its definite results were demonstrat- 


ed and because the "weak link" (the foreman) in the indus- 


Auren Uris, improved Foremanship, 4ecmillan 
Company, New York, 1948, preface. . 


Federal Loard ror Vocational sducation, op. cit., 
Pe 95s 
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trial chain had to be strengthened so that production meth- 
eds would be efficient to meet anticipated foreign competi- 
tion.“ 

Some indication of tne prevalence of foremanghip 
training courses in tnis period is given in two surveys 
taken in the 1920's. The Lepartment of Manufacture revealed 
knowledge of 105 foremanship courses between June, 192), and 
June, 1925, 32; courses in the following year, and 933 in 
1926-1927 period.©? Another survey conducted in 1,109 small 
plents, each employing 250 workers or less, and in 1,676 
Plants, each employing more than 250 workers, revealed organ- 
ized foremanship training in .9% of the emall plants, and 
19.2% of the lerger ones 74 

The lecture, text study, and group conference, free 
quently used in combination, were still the most commonly 
used training methods. There was wide variety in course 
content, but in keeping with the typical foreman of the 
period, the empnesis was on teehnical training, production 
methods, and other mechanical functions of the foreman. The 
training in human relationge was in most cases neglected ag 


being less important. 


ibid., p. 53. 
<> Chamber of Comverce of the United States, Typical 
Foremanship Programe and Topics, Lepartment of Manufacture, 
1926, pe L 


National Industrial Conference fSoard, industriel 
Relations Programe in Small Plants, 1929, pp. 16-18. 
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During World far i, a new method of classroom train- 
ing wes introduced by C. R. Allen; it was known as the pro- 
ject method of treining.@° sometimes referred to as the 
case method, it was used in conferences as & method of ine 
troducing typical problems of supervision. Advance prepare- 
tion was made by committees on assigne«: problems to discover 
authoritative answers from literature or tneir experience. 
The findings were then discussed and an attespt was made to 
form conclusions on which all could agree. 

The activity in training apparently decreased around 
1950. One source attributes tnis decrease to mansgement's 
conclusion that “the foremen were destined to become in- 
creasingly unimportant as managexent came to sasime the 
responsibility for planning, routing, and making e111 importe 


n26 Another cites the depression 


ant decisions as to policy. 
as the prime cause for the lack of continued training. oth 
were undoubtedly contributing factors; the polnt made is 
that foreman training was receding and was etill at a low 
ebb ag compared to the activity and interest exerted today. 
During World War iI supervisory training received 
its second and most important stimulus. Fern gives vivid 
illustration of this by stating, “between July 1, 1940 and 
25 
Dale Yoder, Fersounel Manavement and Industrial 


felations, USAFI Vol. I, rrentice-nall, ine., ew York, 
i9k2, > 257. 


Loc. cit. 
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July 1, 19) approximately 2,990,009 supervisors employed 
in war production industries had been trained or upgraded 
through organized programs. "*! The claimed merits in this 
statement might be debated, but it does present a true 
pleture of the activity in supervisory training. 

Since the war, many companies have conducted proprama 
for the first time, and more experienced ones have intensi- 
filed their efforts. In 19.6 a survey among 3500 companies 
revealed that 35.5% of them were conducting supervisory 
training and development pregtean & later resort in 
1952 by the National Incustriel Conference Soard states 
that training and cevelopment of foremen and supervisors 
ie presently at an all-time high.*? 

The endless variety of supervisory training ectivit- 
fea emerges as one of the wost significant findings of this 
latest aurvey. ‘ith the emphaeis being gradually ehifted 
to human relations training, the use of role-playing and 
case study methods have become more widespreed, along with 
the continued use of the lecture, conference, anc vieual 


aids. It is the purpose of a later chapter to describe 


George H. Fern, Training for Supervision in indus- 
try, leGraw-iill, liew lork, 1915, p. I. 


eG National Industrial Conference ZYoard, Frersonnel 
Activities in American Susiness (Revieed); Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, 80. 66, kew York, 1917, p. 17. 


"9 
Conference Board Report No. 12h, op. cit., Dp. 3. 
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these methods for -ossible use in improving supervision by 


Chief Petty Officere. 


RE —emNE TES OE > CeE  REEES ar 


This part of the study is subject to the limitation 
noted previously concerning the lack of authentic documen- 
tation on the history of the Chief Petty Officer and his 
classroom training at the local level. Naval historians 
have been concerned mostly with the accomplishments of the 
whole Heval force, individual ships, or often famous of fi- 
cers: but their interest in accurately describing the snliste 
ed man has been almost totally missing. The formal trainicg 
in Hevy schools hes been publicized widely through Navy 
publications, but this differs from local training in that 
it is rigidly centrolled by the Lureau of Perseonnel and 
is of short duration. The effect of thie formal schooling 
on the enlisted men as it relates to his supervisery ceveloep- 
ment is discussed in the following chapter. Alse to be 
clarified in thet connection is the influence of the Pureau 
of Persornel on local training and how it is exerted. 

Further difficulty 4s encountered because local 
classroom supervisory training for Chief Petty Officers 
has not been differentiated from other local training which 
is reported on monthly or quarterl; forme. Also, ovserva~ 


tions of that local training which is conducted throughout 
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the Nevy, have not been compiled and cisseminated as they 
have frequently teen in incustry in the form of surveys of 
foreman training. Consequently, the author's personal exper- 
lence, consultation with hie colleagues, and some data avail- 
able in training magazines, are combined to prezent a brief 
view of the history of the Chief Petty Officer and his local 
training. first, the evolution of the Chief Petty Officer 
will be described; this is followed by an example of his 
training based on the past experience of the author. 

The development of the Chief Petty Officer has been 
similar to the three-stage development of the foreman; 
hence, the ciscussion will parallel rather closely that of 
his industrial counterpart. Most of the refe:ences to the 
two-fisted mate as the early Awerican petty officer reveal 
that he wes a man of phygical competence and that he was 
selected primarily on that basis. The rugged life of the 
seas eliminated most of the physically weak, and the strong- 
est of those who remained were made leaders because of their 
ability to "keep the rest in line.” The early training of 
this petty officer, like that of the early foreman, was 
accomplished on the jon. 79 in fact, much local training 
today is of this category. hile not objecting to on-the- 
job training as a useful training approach, the reference 


Bureau of saval rersonnel, The Story of Kaval 
Manpower, NavPers 15502, p. 10. 
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is made to show that formal training was not deemed necessary 
in this period. 
his early selection proeedure wes superseded by one 
based primarily on technical competence, for ressons similar 
to those which were noted in industry. ith the advent of 
metal ships, steam propulsion, intricate gunnery control 
systems, and finally sonar and rader, tne emphasis was placed 
inereasingly on technical competence more than the possession 
of physical attributes. | The change was not lemediately 
effected, however, since prior to World far Ii there were 
many examples of the military petty offlcer exercising the 
functions of his position in much the same manner as the 
foreman in industry did at the turn of the century. iis 
word was law, and often times negative leadership, with the 
use of fear as the prime motivation, was resorted en.” 
“The increases in size and complexity of the Navy 

have progressively removed some of the work functions from 
the Chief retty Officer; this was especially noticeable 
after the two world wanes One article written by a former 
Chief Petty Officer, points to this as follows; 

Telxing to some of the men who had sweated 

out the period of unrest following the 

first war, the cld Chief came to the con- 


clusion that the downward trend had tezun 
in the early nineteen-twentics, when the 


ie.) Vian 
sells, op. cit., p. 32. 
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Pineing of employment for the many excess 

juntor officer had taken away some of the 

duties of the chiefs! ratings, mainly of 

in the ‘Eackbone of the Nevyi!3® 

The expansions in industry, accompanied by technolog- 
ical, organizational, and functional development, were cited 
previously as causes which changed the functions of the 
foremen. The Navy's expansion, with its accompanied chances, 
hes lixewlse altered some of the Chief Petty Officer's 
functions. Whereas formerly there were only the dack and 
engineering divisions, now there are many divisions to cover 
the various technical specialties. For example, the old 
time chief of the engineering division was reaspensible for 
the entire propulsion and accessory equipment; today his 
responsibllity is limited to one of the four phases of the 
encineerins cepartment -- bollers, main encines, auxiliaries, 
or electrical machings. 

fxells mentions thet the union and personnel move- 
mente in industry, which emphasized the rizshts and dignity 
of the individual as constituting a powerful force, caused 
& re-evaluation of leadership relationships and techniques 


in the military forces as well as everywhere else.-- in 


addition, the expansion and widening of educational oppor- 


52 : 
J. M. Spring, “Petty Cfficers - Old and Sew," 
U.S. Naval institute Frroceedings, October, 1950, Vol. 76, 


De 16, pe ° 


ckells, Ope eit., Re 55-6 
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tunities introduced a change in our social structure where- 
by the individual, military or civilian, asked for and ex- 
pected fair treatment and recognition. The former Chief of 
Naval fersonnel recognized military acceptance of this by 
the followin: measage to all naval personnel; 

We say leadership must keep pace with ‘social 

advance, because leadership essentially deals 

with human relations....in our modern democracy, 

leadership leads rather than drives; one of 

its functions is to teach and train. While 

our leaders comand, they also show the way. 

in conclusion, the worth and dignity of the individ- 
ual is a crentive force throughout the world; in permeating 
the Wavy, it has made new and different demands on the Navy 
supervisor, if he is to Nunction efficiently in the work 
situation. 

“A prevalent opinion today applauds tne technical com- 
petence of the Chief Petty Officer as being of high order, 
but it criticizes his leadership ability as being far below 
reguired eteudebth. Dats opinions supported by comments 
made by flag officers to the fwreau of Personnel in 19,6. 
in erpiticizing a common practice, one comment states specifice 
ally that, "enlisted men are recommended for promotion with 


little or no thought being given to their leadershij abil- 
ities."79 the result has been obvious; today's Chief retty 


——-— 


| . L. Sprague, "A Heasage From the Chief of Naval 
Personnel,” U.S. Naval Training Yulletin, bureau of Neval 
Pergonnel, Hay, 1549, introd. 


“Leadership Program", U.S. Naval Training Bulletin 
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Offleer is too often a technician and not a leader. aAany 
of the present day Chietsa received their rates during the 
past war when promotions were rapid for those having good 
conduct plus technical ability. Consequently, the “typicel” 
Navy supervisor still resembles his incuatrial counterpart; 
both are primarily tecninicians. In completing the parallel 
analysis, although lacking statistics, it 1s stated con- 
fldently that few of the present Chief vretty Officers have 
attended college. Many have high school diplomas, and not 
a Yew have failed to go beyond the first or second year of 
high school. im conclusion, an assumption is made that the 
educational backgrounds of tne two supervisers sre ¢cimiler. 
wittle mention has been made thus fur of the local 
training which the Chief Petty Officer undergoes. What 
classroom training does he recelve which is comparable to 
foreman inetruction and which develops his supervisory 
ability? Using past observationg, wi tain local units as a 
basis, the general conclusion is reached that very little 
Snetruetion, with the exception of the technical aspects 
of jobs, is given to the job management and man management 
ereas of supervision. The fact that some sxill in these 
seemingly negleete: areas is acquirsd by ovservation and 
on the job instruction is not overlooked. lhowsever, the 
opinion is offered that classroom methods canducted on a 


more permanent basia than now existe would aid considerably 
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in the task of upgrading anc maintaining the effectiveness 
of the supervisory forces. If industry has discovered 
enough valuable material, exoluding that concerned with the 
acquisition of mechanical sxillls, to warrant continuous 
programs for purposes of improving the proficiency of 
their foremen, covlid not the same aseumption be applied to 
the Navy supervisor? The many benefite derived from indus- 
trial metnods are mentioned in a later chapter; the proposal 
indicated here is that, if these procedures are fruitful 
for industrial usage, their adoption by Navy commands mi zht 
also prove advantageous. 

The majority of the efforts made to coordinate work 
within a unit consist of the femilliarly known meeting. 
Suen Chief Fetty Officer conferences or gatherines are con- 
vened, more often than not, for purposes of communication 
of work to be done, proposed operations which require the 
cooperation and coordination of all sections, or for the 
solution of pressing problems which have arisen. ‘uch meete 
ings, whether convened at regular or irregular intervals, 
can not realistically be labelled as training sessions. 

To be more specific, an explanation will be given 
of a Chief retty Cfficer conference which was scheduled 
at weekly intervals for periods of one hour in en aircraft 
squedron. This, in the experience of the author, is the 


closest approximation to whet would be desircnated as class~- 
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room supervisory training. Vhe engineering officer «as the 
conference leader, and the group which attended consisted 

of approximately forty Chief vetty Officers who were air- 
craft mechanics, structural repairmen, or electrical and 
electronle technicians. The combined functions of these 
supervisors, wlth the exception of gunnery personnel rezpon- 
Sibllities, were to supervise the work ef thelr subordinates 
$0 that the squacron alroraft were in safe, flyablie condi- 
tion to meet operational commitments. 

Again excluding technical instructicn, the following 
are some of the job management and man management functions 
which were discussed. ‘Since squadron operations varied 
greatly from week to week, one of the prime topics was the 
planning of work in advance so that flight schedules could 
be effected. The electrician, mechanic, and repairman, 
could offer estimates on the completion of their particular 
phases of responsibility in preparing the aircraft for 
flight. ‘Systems which were used successfully in past exper- 
lences of the conferees were discussed pro and con in an 
erfort to improve the coorcination needed within the dGepart- 
ment. 

“uch time was allocated to instruction in methods 
ror inspection and maintenance of equipment which were pecu- 
iiar to that type of aircraft assigned to the squadron. A 


mechanic in charge of an aircraft which had expertenced a 
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mechanical failure would descrile the symptoms of the 
trouble and corrective measures taken to his colleagues. 
This exchange of experiences aided others in simplification 
ef thelr problems and promotec better safety and efficiency. 

Another portion of the conference waa concerned with 
instruetion on preparing reports and records. Those forms 
Which required action by the chiela were introduced and 
explained by the engineering officer, usually by lecture 
methed. The importance of these as a eaves of keeping the 
engineering office informed at all times on the statue of 
aircraft readiness and personnel was streesec frecuently. 

The greatest value derived from these conferences 
resulted from the communication effected. The Chief Petty 
Officers were informed constantly of proposed chences 
which were to affect them and their subordinates, and they 
were often given opportunity to offer suggestions with ree 
gard to the execution of many policies. Their advice was 
requested on matters guch as assignment of personnel with- 
in the department, recommendations for advancement of their 
subordinates to higher ratings, handling personal problems 
of general interest, and many more. 

The conference method, as operated in the above ex- 
ample, could not be classed as adequate leadership in- 
struction. Some help was given to the hief Petty Officer 


in coordinating his men and their work, but other import- 
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ant phases of supervision were neglected. sone of the 
psychology of leadership nor an understanding of methoas 

for promoting better husan relations were discussed. tlhe 
assumption was made that the Chief retty Ufficer hed served 
in the Savy for enough time so that he knew how to handle 

his meng and this belief could very well have been false. 

LO inatruction was given for methods for tralning his sub- 
ordinates; again, the supposition was mace that because the 
supervisor was technically qualified, he woulda be able to 
transfer such xnowledge to others. Other man manarcement 
functions such «as maintaining disciplines, handling complaints 
and grievances, and developing morale couic have been streass- 
ed as important considerations. father than dealing with 
problems which have already occurred or are consicered 
pressing at the moment, training cealgned to meet leader~- 
ship situations before they happen might be more advantazge- 
QUS. 

Other unite may possibly have better programs than 
the one described; but none were encountered within the 
experience of the author. Although thie conference 
accomplished much for thie particular squadron, there ap- 
pears opportunity for improvement based on a combination of 
training methods similar to ones used in industry. These 
are described in » later chapter and are offered for con- 


elderation by local units such as the aircraft squadron 
mentioned above. 
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CHAPTER IIl 


TU BUREAU OF WAVAL PERS OMBAL AND ITF 
RESPONSIBILITIES FOR TRAINING 

Since the prime objective of this etudy is to offer 
@ proposal for supervisory trainiog within local comuenda, 
the preceding chapter was confined to Chief Petty uffieer 
training at that level in order to understand the develope 
ment end current status of any such training. The selection 
of the local level, as mentioned previously, was beged maine 
ly on the fact thet this location provided better oppertun- 
ity for continuous training. Eowever, to ifnore completely 
other training which is available in the Kavy would be pre- 
eenting an incomplete picture of the enlisted man'e past 
experiences in this respect. Since training in the Wavy 
echools has pronounced effect cn the overall cevelopment 
of most enlisted men, the present chapter was deemed essen- 
tial to a better understanding of military training and the 
mechanice of its operation. ‘Some of the nore imcoortant 
queetions to be answerec are: ‘What types of schools foes 
the Vavy conduct for enlisted men? Who fe responsible for 
the administration and supervision of these schools? How 
does the enlisted man qualify for entrance to them? What, 
in generel, sre the coursee of instruction offered in these 
echeols, and how much do their contents relate to super- 


visory development? What relation do theee formal schools 
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and other training courses have to local training? And 
finally, not the least problem to be considerec, is how the 
proposal of this study or recommendations from field acte 
ivities for improving trainins are incorporated for use in 


the Navy? 


PORMAL UA TRAINING 


The bureau of Fersonnel is responsible for recruit, 
basic, and technical training and education of all person- 
nel of the Navy, both officers and enlisted men, as in- 
dividuals, except that training which la assignec to other 
bureaus, offices, or on The two notable exceptions 
include the control of naval aviation trainings which is 
exercised by the Deputy Chief of Nawal Operations (Air) 
through the Chief of Naval Air Training and air type come 
mandere, and secondly, the professional and technical educa- 
tion and training of all medical personnel which is adminis- 
tered by the Chief of the Sureau of “Medicine and Surgery. 

A final exception includes fleet schools which, although 
under management control of the bureau of Personnel, are 
under operational control of the Deputy Chiefr of Naval Opere- 
tions (Gperations). Ineluded as Appendix ilI is an organi- 
ational chart which shows the training responsibilities in 


fi “Hespong bilities for Nawal Training and tduea- 
tion," U.S. Waval Training Bulletin, Auguat 1951, pp. 1-2. 
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the naval establishment.“ The entire scope of responsibility 
for school training is presented in simplifiec form, and 

the only other enlisted training, which is supplementary to 
this, includes individual and group instruction at the local 
levels. For purposes of this discussion the bureau of Pere 
sounel schools anc the fleet schools asnore will be described. 
The exceptions which apply to avietion and medical personnel 
are excluded since they are under control of thelr separate 
bureaus. Their administration is similar to that of the 
Pureau of Personnel, and the schools and facilities avail- 
able to personnel in these categories are comparable to 

these provided for the general service rates. 

Prior to a deseription of the schools available and 
their curricula it is desirable to mention the various 
divisions, branches, and sections within the tureau of lrer- 
sonnel which are concerned directly with specially desig- 
natec phases of the vast responsibllity of the buresu. The 
administration and support cf the “ureau of Personnel Train- 
tng frogram ie tne direct responsibility eof the Training 
Vivision, which itself is subdivided into two branches. 


These are designated as the Field Acministration Dranch 





S rn. 5. we 


3 “puPers Training,” U.S. Naval Training fulletin 
~éptember, 1950, pp. 9-10. 
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and the Standards and Curriculum rranch. The former is 
responsible for the planning, organizing, administering, 
and supervising of the “ureau of Personnel schools and is 
eoneerned with “the what, the why, the where, and the when 
of their establishment and eperevéen™ tne latter, the 
Standards and Curriculum "ranch, “develops and implements 
plans with regard to training techniques and procedures; 
produces and distributes training materials such as curric- 
ule, bulletins, manuals, enlisted training courses, corres- 
pondence courses, educational services, training aids, and 
training films."2 ‘These functions indicate that the Stand- 
arcs branch le concerned mostly with the question of how 
such trainings under its cognizance is conducted. The broad 
responsibilities of the two branches are further delerated 
to sections, which number five in each one. 

The Enlisted Training Section has cognizance over 
the four categories of Fureau of Personnel chools, which 
are designated as "P", "aA®, "5", and "Cc" odie.” Sone 
statistics on the number and the student load reveal the 
intensity exerted in this formal sachooling during World 
tar il and at the present time. Echools operated and sup- 
ported by the fureau of rersonnel expanded from «a prewar 


ibid * 9 Dp. l2-15. 
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total of 100 to approximately 5290 during the war, and there 
are about 200 presently in operation. At the height of 
wartime activity there were more than 1,00,009 trainees re- 


q Slthough these ficures 


ceiving instruction at one time. 
inelude both officer and enlisted schools, a conservative 
eatimate woule be that two-e-thires of them are established 
for enlisted men. 

The PF schools conduct training et the preparatory 
and basic training level, and the three sources providing 
eandidates are the recruit training centers, quota assizgn- 
ments to commands afloat, and individual requeeta. A schools 
provide ground work for general service ratinega by tech- 
nically qualifying the enlisted men for third and second 
class petty officer ratines. Tne & schools cprovide more 
advanced training, and thelr curricula qualify the higher 
rated enlisted men for petty officer first claes and the 
chief ratings. The final catexory, designated as C type, 
is esteblished to develop a special akill and includes 
Such specialties ase musicians, deep sea divers, personnel- 
men, motion pleture cperators, ete. The curricule <ciffer 
from that of the P, A, and ! schoola, in that they are not 
cesigned to cover the full requirements for a rating. 

What are the contents of the above mentioned echools? 


How do they aid the petty officer to be a supervisor? A 


a 7. & 


‘The BuPers Training Program," U.o. Saval Treining 
Malletin, June, 1950, p. 1. 
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recent visit to Wavy schools located at the Semphis and 
Great Lakes training activities, and including beth avia- 
tion and generel service types, revealed that the major 
emonasis was allotted to the acquisition of technical skill. 
The excellence of the instructional methode wes noted, and 
there exists no doubt thet the enlisted man attending these 
schools increases hie technical competence. This technical 
exill would be categorized as job ekill under the defini- 
tion of supervision; its importance is realized as a de- 
sireable requirement for those who are to supervise others. 
Lowever, very few of the job management functions of fuper- 
vision were emphasized, and this is an important prerequis- 
ite of the supervisor. in fact, the job management and 

man wanagement areas are considered more vital for those 
whose prime job is the coordination of the work of many sub- 
ordinates. 

Within the formal schooling organization there exist 
two courses which do train the enlisted man in leadership 
and instructor functions, and they are comparable to fore- 
manghip courses. instructor training has been an important 
addition to fleet anid service schools. They were estate 
lished primarily to cultivate teaching ability smong those 
wno are to be instructors in the formal schools, and con- 
sequently this training is received only vy those Chief 


“etty Officers who have been assigned duty on a teaching 
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staff during their careers. This obviously does not include 
the majority of the Chlef Petty Offleers in the Savy, there-~ 
fore much benefit would be derived from an extension of 

this indoctrination to the maximum number of them, since 
they could more effectively give instruction to thelr sub- 
ordinates in their divieionsal work within local units. 

The second course, wnoich aids in supervisory indoc- 
trination, provides instruction in leadership. In 1949 this 
was included as a part of the curriculum of all naval enlist-~ 
ed class A and B schools and is an improved complement to the 
technical training which is administered.© The course oute 
line was based on a leadership publication wnich was dis- 
tributed widely to sll fleet units. At the time of its 
distribution, the recommendation was made by the bureau of 
Personnel that similar courses should be administered by the 
local units as a means of providing wider leadership training 


in the havy. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS FOR HAVY SCHOOLA 


Opportunity for attendance at Navy echools is not 
available to every enlieted man; however, the man with normal 


intelligence and a desire for the treining may qualify. 
"General Outline In Leadership Used in Class A and 


i Seheols,” U.S. Naval Training bulletin, February, 1949, 
ODe il -17. 
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Article D-230) of the bureau of Personnel Manual states the 
requirements: 

Aptitude for the school, course, anc type of 

Navy duty for which such courses prepare him 

based on physical characteristics, scorez on 


Nevy tests, civilian occupation, previous 
training, experience, hobbies, and interests. 


BUNBAU OF PERSONHEL'S RELATIONSHIP TO LOCAL TRAINING 


The organizational chart (Appendix [II) and the above 
discussion reveal that the bureau of Personnel is not direect- 
ly responsible for how local training is concucted or what 
training is accomplished. Its direct responsibility is 
limited, in regard to enlisted training, to the formal 
schools designated as fleet and service schools. In many 
ways the Lureau does influence local tralini:ng indirectly. 
First, the students who do attend the formal schools are 
transferred to the fleet units, and their capabilities are 
utilized by the local commands. Any new techniques and 
knowlecce which sare learned are shared with others. ‘econdly, 
the Training rublications Scction disseminates Navy training 
courses, correspondence courses, the U.S. Haval Training 
Bulleti:., and other publications to fleet units. These serve 
as helpful guides to the local units in establishing their 
training programs; and further, they provide current informa- 
tion on facilities which can be used by commands to upgrade 


the efficiency of their personnel. Finally, the Training 
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Aids and Distribution sections render valuable service to 
local training by providing available educational and train- 
ing materials. Films, training publications, texts, spec- 
ial devices, and meny more materials are thus available 
to local units upon request. 

The Shipboard Treining #anual should be mentioned 
as an excellent example of .ureau of rersonnel literature 
whieh was designed to aid local indent ngs” The introduction 
states specifically that the purpose of the manuel is to 
suggest methods for sdministration of a training program for 
indivicguals. It recognizes that training needs vary among 
units and therefore is confined to general recommendations 
concerning administration of a program, techniques of in- 
struction, and training hints. ‘The problem of applying 
these seneral proposals into specific situations is a ree 
sponsibility of the local command. To do this most effect- 
ively, it is recommended that a training board be established 
to diagnose the trelning needs within a unit and to effect 
a suitable program to meet these needs. Thus, the 
initiative of the board and the availability of time appear 
ae the only limitations to the scope and intensity of local 
training. Part < of the manuel provides helpful directions 


for the administration of a training program and stresses 





3 fureau of Neval Personnel, Shipboard Traini: ¢g 
Manual, op. cit. 


bly 


the importance of planning, organizing, executing, con- 
trolling, and coordinating any training. A chapter for each 
of the above phases of administration ie concerned with ine 
structions and exam-les for their accomplishment. vart two 
offers suggestions relating to techniques of instruction 

and examines the four fectore involved in eny trainings situa- 
tion, namely, the instructor, the trainee, the subject mat- 
ter, anc the method cf instruction. fart three offers seneral 
training hints which will aid the instructor in many training 
situations. The Shipboard Training Manual nas s:rved es a 
useful reference for the solution of local training problems, 
and most units have used parta of its content when appliceble 
to their needs. it is again emphasized that the information 
is offered as a suggestion and in no way 1% the connotation 


of a directive or order implied. 
TOCAINING RECOMMERDATIONS FROM FLERT UNITS 


it has been explained thet individual units receive 
recomuendations for lmproving thelr tralning procecures 
from the bureau of Personnel training manuals and publica- 
tions. These units can, in turn, offer any innovations 
which they have found successful to the cureau, and if of 
interest to other Navy units, the information is dissemin-~ 
ated via current issues of training bulletins. In this 


manner, commands are informed of the procedures which others 
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are using to solve tneir training problems. for any propos- 
al sucn as the one resulting from this study to reach the 
local unite, it would be submitted to the Sureau of Personnel, 
be approved, and disseminated in training bulletins or other 


perlodicals. 





CHAPTER IV 
THE WATURE OF " UPERVIS ION 


SUPERVISOR - BORN OR MADE? 

Can training improve supervision? Is supervision art 
or science? These and other practical questions which, arise 
in any consideration of a training program suggest ao orief 
summary of the views of research workers anc men responsible 
for such programs. Fisher offers examiles of thia diversity 
of opinion by quoting the expressed views of Spengler on the 
one hand and that of fwech and Crutchfield on the other .? 
=pengler states; 


As in every process there is a technique 

of direction and a technique of execution, 
so equally self-svidently, there are men 
whoge nature is to command men whoee nature 
is to obey....Governing, deciding, guiding, 
commanding is an art, a difficult technique, 
and like any other it presupposes an innate 
talent.< 


Krech and Crutchfield, on the other hand, state: 


Every individual may, given the proper group 
and the proper situation, come to serve as &@ 
leader....it is ‘eins more widely appreciated, 
at least by those who deal directly with the 
problem of leadership in covermerent, in »bus- 
inés6, in education, and in all sorts of or- 
ganizational activity, thet the success of a 
person in a leadereip capacity depende lees 


Fisher, Cpe cit., pe 9. 


Oswale Spengler, Zan and Techniques, sew York, 
1952, pp. 626i. 
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upon inherent features of hile personality 

than upon the skills and attitudes thet he 

possesses anc the kind of group atmosphere 

in which he functions./ 

A part of this diversity of opinion may be bridged 
by definition of supervision; as applied, it includes both 
mechanical and human aspects. Nosher and others indicate 
that there are specific techniquea end skills in the more 
mechanical aspects of supervision which can be baught. 
They indicate some of these as work process improvement, 
flow charting, job analysis, layout, and work planning. Since 
Wavy training at the local level, for the most part coee not 
emphasize these functions, it appears that the Navy would 
benefit at least in this respect, from treining. 

however, to.e present trend supported Sy many author- 
ities indicates that human relations should be given the 
greatest empnesis in supervisory training, teecause they 
conatitute tne major method of getting work done. Lavis 
nas referred to this by stating that the foreman's job is 
essentially one of executive ieaderehip, requiring the proper 
performance of planning, organizing, and controlling sroup 
activities.” it is in this major are of training for super- 

David Krech and Kiechard 5. Crutehfield, Theorice 
and vrobleme of social fsychology, McGraweilill, Hew ltork, 


T948, - 1 36-]30-]37 > 


William E. Mosher and others, Fublic Personnel 


Administration, Sarper and brothers Publishers, sew tork, 
i s) 5 0, Pe Lis, 


Ralph C. Devis, industrial Orvanization and Manage- 
ment, Harper & brothers, ew York, 1940, pe. 562. 
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vision, the leadership area, that the greatest diverrence of 
opinion exists. ‘This study 1s not a comprehensive coveoraze 
of leadership or of supervisory leadership, but a review of 
some of the more recent findings end owinions is of importe 


ance in a discussion of supervisory training. 





Studies concerned with leadership and leadership cevel- 
Opment are comparatively new. ‘Since the most vivid examples 
of the functioning of leadership are found in erises such 
a8 Wars, the majority of the early studies of leadersnip 
were based on the study of grest military leaders, such as 
Napoleon or Nelson. Later it was realized that leadership 
was a potent force in more peaceful anc less glamorized 
activities of every day life. The growth and expansion of 
industrial organizations and wmilitery forces, precipitated 
oy two world wars, revealec the ~rest shortage of leaders 
in both of these flelds; hence, researen studies into leader- 
ship were implemented during World sar I and intensified 
curing and after World War Ii. 

A swumery of the literature up to 1935 srouped the 
explanations of leadership under three headines: (1) 
leadership as myth and fiction; (2) leadership as a com- 
posite of traits in the individuals and (3) leadership 


as the result of interetimulation between the group and 
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tie Leader .° This same summary Civides the theories of 
leadership into two catevories, heredity and environ-ent. 

It concludes with the statement that the more recent studies 
f this period do net support the copmon belief that lead- 
ers are born and not made: 

inherited traits must be supplementec by 6én-~ 

vironmental factors which provide for their 

proper development. As one reads the blograph- 

les of outatanding leaders in any field he is 

impressed with the fact that these individuals 

hed training for the activities in which they 

excel. This training may have been direct and 

intentional and again it may have been a more 

or less incidental part of their experiences. 

in every field the demand is becoming more 

insistent for lesders whose training has been 

definitely planned and coordinated. 

More recent leadershi, research has largely discard- 
ed the first two categories uncer the 1955 explansetione of 
leadership, anc is senerally less optimistic about the 
feasivility of training for it. 

Leadership as a myth and fiction has probably been 
abandoned, partly because research workers do not wish to 
assume a defeatist attitude since leaders are in such demand, 
but mostly because evidence Of leadership is indicated by 
moat mumans in some form or degree. 

The leadership characterlatice hypothesis has been 


thoroughly explored by students of the subject through many 


Henry L. Smith and Levi M. Krueger, A Splef Sum 
mary of Literature on Leadership, Cureau of Cooperative 
fKesearch, Indiana University, 1945, Pp» 9- 


¢ itid., Re 68. 
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approaches to the problem. The “Leadership in a Democracy” 
study at Ohio itate University, identified eight of the:e 
as follows: 

l. Gbservation of behavior in group situations. 

2. Cholce of sasociates. 

4. Nomination of qualified observers. 


lL. Seleetion of persons occupying positiona 
of leadership. 


VI 
° 


Analysis of biographical and case 
history cata. . 


6. The listing of traits contidered to 
be essential. 


7. Supplementary aspects, including testing, 
questionnaires, and rating ecales, 


Gb. Are groups. 
The abundance and varlety of tne characteristics listed from 
hundreds of separate studies, are confusing. Even the most 
commonly listed characteristics do not represent a concen- 
@us o1 opinion, because very few of them were Llieted by 
more than ten per cent of the sources cited, whiten Included 
over one nundved military and civilian references.” 

Hemphiil states that the continued prevalence of the 


traitelisting approach hes resulted in a mass of data ca the 


Halph 4. Stegdill,”"Personal Factors Associated With 
Leadership:A survey of the Literature," Journel of Psychology, 
AXV, January, 1945, pp. 2elj. 


? ibid., ps To 
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personal qualities of leaders in many “highly specific but 
unsystematically related situations."29 4 review of the 
literature by Stogdill on the personal factors in leader- 
ship and including only those which were iilsted in at least 
fifteen of the 12]: sources, grouped them under five cener- 
al headings: capacity, achievement, responsibility, par- 
ticipation, and status. ‘Stogdill's major conelugion, which 
was similarly supported by Jenkins in a review of studies 
of leadership in military and industrial settings, '> was 
that "quelities, characteristics, anc skills required in 

a leader are determined to a large extent by the demands 

of the situation in which he is to function as a leader. "14 
This conclusion has been accepted by most authorities; 
hence, the trait approach, in and of itself, has been 
largely abandoned. 

More recent approaches to leadership have stressed 
the importance of the eituation. This trend supports 
Levis’ view of every leadership problem as one having three 
interacting primary fectors -- the leader, the people 


led, and the particular situation. ? The situational ep- 





10 | 
John A. ‘emphill, Situational Factors in Leadcer- 


Ship, “urea of Educational Nesearch Zonograph No. je, 
Onio State tniversity, 19:9, p. 6. 


a Ww. O;. Jenkins, "A Zeview of Leadership otudles 
With Particular Reference to €ilitary Problems," Psychol- 
ogical bulletin, ll, January, 1947, pp. Sk-79. 


Stesdill, Ope eit., De 63. 
13 Davis, op. cit., p. 3l. 
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proach to leadership seems to provice a more sound basis 
for devising practical programs for the selection and train- 
ing of those who are to cirect group activities. The cen- 
eral theory of this method is that knowledre of the relation 
of leadership to dimensions of the araup will giwe ea better 
definition of leadership by revealing new functions required 
of individuals in a leadershi; role.) The main dirfieculty 
in this approach lies in specifyins how factors in the 
situation create demande on the leader's behavior 24 
Similar conclusions were offered by Matthews in a 
later review of the literature on situational aspects of 
leadership. He stresses "structuring of group behavior" 
as an important aspect of the definition of leadership, and 
mentions that the lack of adequate criteria hes been the 
chief weakness in validating leadership measures .+5 
A research project, whose mission is the development 
of valid situational tests for the Army Leaders Course, 
has proposed the critical incident technique ag a possi- 
bi lity.2® Again, the difficulty ia voiced that a valid 
definition of critical leaderahip behavior is lsacking. 


Onee defined, situations eould be devised which would ine 


——y--——— 


Hemphill, op. cit., p. 102. 


J. Matthews, Research on the Levelopment of Valid 
~ituational Tests on Leadership, rart I - Survey of the 
Literature, American institute for hkeaearch, Fittsburch, 
1950, pps 65-65. 

ibid., p. 67. 
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clude specific incidents iu which leadershi, action was 
especialiy effective or ineffective. With the incidents 
classified and available, the hypothesis considera that 
potential leaders could ve trained to solve intelligentiy 
problems thet might arise in similar future incidents. 
Leadership would supposedly develop because the man would 
acquire traits and chsracteristics that would sssist him 
in nandling each situation. 

in eonclusion, research workers generally avoid 
defining leadership and estimate ten or more years before 
@ valid definition will be forthcoming. The majority, howe 
ever, agree that the leader, the peosle led, and the par- 
ticular situation are vital elemente to be considerec. The 
following expressed opinion of Sandford is similarly heid 
by other research authorities. Although admitting that 
knowledge about leadership is insufficient to do much in 
the way of selection anc training, “our confusions are 
more enlightened than they were twenty or even ten years 


ago. 47 


LOADENS RI: TRALHING - SILITARY &Nl: INDUSTRIAL 


The military and industrial orcanizations have sought 


mostly the “practical” way in the accomplishment of their 


7 é, : 

. American Psychological Association, "Military 
Leadership,” by F. HE. Sandford, Armed Forces Familiarization 
Course af Slt tery cnoto nie | Couree of il, Lectures 

civen by the American feychological -ssociation, Ine., 
washineton, 1949, pp. Xil-20. 
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missions. Their practical thinking, in adwance of any 
valid “theoretical” support, has influeneed their attempts 
at training for leadership. Their reasoning has been sln- 
{lar to that expressed by Tead in offering his practical 
method of developing the art of leadership: 


Pinally, I do not apologize for offering 
this study without buttressing it at every 
turn by support from controlled scientific 
experiments. I merely explain that such 
experiments have thus far been lamentatle 
fews and if a book were to wait upon such 
formal selentific corroboration, none would 
appear, perhaps, for another decade. in such 
a field of observable humen behavior as that 
of personal lesdership, we are not, however, 
without cata which offer evidence that may 
fairly be said to allow a careful study to, 
éscape the etigma of armchair theorizing. tl 


The view long held by the Navy wae expressed by the 
Chief of Raval Personnel in 1919: 


The means, the methods, and meanings ~- or 
let us say, the sxills, the mechanics, and 
the philosophy «-- are elements fundemental 
to any art or profession. The practitioner 
muet scquire the skill, tbeeome well versed 
in the mechanics (or techniques) and have 
some sort of philosophic aim, whether he 
encages in lew, medicine, music, politics 

or the srt of leadership. tome military 
leaders, even as some musicians, may be born 
artists; we acknowledge the phenomenon of 
genlua. cut the great majority are made. 
S@lf-made or otherwise trained, they acquired 
the necessary know-how the hard way through 
study, practice, and experience. The point 
being that we can learn to lesd. 


1& 


: Ordway Tead, ihe Art of Leadership, “cGraw-Hill 
hew “i 1935, preface, p. viil. 


“prague, op. cit., introduction. 
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Zarly informal methods streseed reading about, and 
imitation of, leaders or people occupying positions of auth- 
ority. in imduetry and the military, supervisors at the 
foreman and Chief retty Officer level were given little or 
no formal training. They were "leaders" primarily by virtue 
of position, with its attendant euthority, and by longevity, 
with its accompanying status. 

Ploneer efforts of formal training for leadership at 
the supervisory level consisted of lectures and discussions 
on qualities needed. ‘Such training suggested that “imita-e 
tien of your superiors, a study of a book on leadership, 
and everyday practice” will make you a leader. This methad 
ig not entirely extinct, althougn fortunately, it has been 
improved by utilization of better teaching methods. 

The contents of later courses etressed the importance 
of a knowledge of human natures, principles of leadership, 
and attitudes needed in dealing with people. This "how" 
approach to leadership was illlustrated effectively by preb- 
Lem sOlving, case studies, and leter, by role-playing. 

in 19h6 the bureau of Naval fFersonnel distributed 
& booklet entitled “The Petty Officer - A Leader" to all 
unlts, recommending its use as a basis for a course in 
lesdership Yor petty officers. Comments requested from 
Flag officere on its reception in the fleet revealed a 


prevalent feeling that leadership training for setty offi- 
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20 The acthor's 


cers was not being carried on in the fleet. 
opinion supports one comment that enlisted men are recom- 
mended for promotion with little or no thoucsht being given 
to their leadership abilities. it seeme ironical that the 
abundance of talk and literature stresses thet the number 
one job of a petty officer is to be a leader, yet tie formal 
training in this respect is badly neglectec. General con- 
currence with these thouchts thet leadership training with- 
in lecal commands wae ineufficilent, led the fureau of VPer- 
sonnel to suggest that such training should be a continuing, 
ali hands evelution in the future .<+ 

The suceess of such training will depend less on the 
booklet, and more on the instructicnal methods selected 
and used by the local commands, therefore, en example of 
the present training in human relations in industry might 
suggest a methodology. 

Hoalett describes a training course based on experi- 
mental peychological evidence that trailnees must partici- 
pate in their own instruction in some ego-involving way 
before substantial, permanent learning oceurs.°* the 
conference method is advocated, wherein participation by 

20 


"Leadership Program,” 0.o. Naval Training julle- 
tin, October, 1948, pp. 17-20. P 


zbid eo Pe 20. 
Schuyler >. Noslett, "Training In Niuean Nelations," 


reprinted from Perzonnel, Vol. 24, Wo. 2, American Manaze- 
ment Association, kew York, 15 pp. 
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members greatly determines the subject matcer, level of 
ciscussion, and learning speed. The four steps of tne con- 
ference include a sroup discussion of the nature of the prob- 
lem, the causes of the problem, the right and wrong methods 
of handling it, and an analysis of waye to prevent the probe 
lem in the future. The conclusion is emphasized that the 
solution should be one formulated through the contributi one 
of all group members and not the "proper" decision which 

the Instructor possesses. 

The firat objective of Hoslett's training is a 
genuine appreciation, understanding, and acceptance by the 
supervisors of the basic human needs of the workers on the 
job, and an understancings of the structure, functions, and 
usefulness of groups. The second, accomplished through 
role-playing, is acquisition of an approach which uses the 


concepts mentioned above without over-conscious effort.©9 


ad 


ibid. r) PRe 6=9. 
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CHAPTER V 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING TRCANIQUES 
EVALUATION OF CUPRAVISCEY PRAINING 


Before describing the training methods used current- 
ly in industry, it shovld be noted that evaluation of 
eupervisory training based on conerete, factual evidence 
of improvement has been noticeably laczxing. The problem 
of determining the amount of chance in aupervisory behavior 
has not as yet been solved by dlrect measurement; its de~ 
termination exists as a challenge to the future. Various 
indirect methods have been attexpted, but they sre subject 
to other uncontrollable factors which very lixely alter 
their validities. 

The majority of evaluationa have been cased on 
questionnaires, voluntary letters received from trainees, 
and acclaims made ty company executives; most of them 
attest to the worth of such programs by citing neightened 
morale, recuction in absenteelem and turnover, and other 
factors a8 veling directly attributed to training.* ihnese 
States opinions are obviously aubject to personal bias and 
are therefore considered to te of questionable value by 


Many 





1 . 
Loxen anc Strong, op. cit., p. lu2. 
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One queetionnafre, entitled “How Supervise?”, was de- 
vised to evaluate the results of supervisory trainings pro- 
grams .° Two equated forme, one administered prior and one 

fter the couree, were usec to measure the trainee'’s supere- 
visory ability on the basis of answers to questions covering 
important aspecta of supervisory ability. The author re- 
ported’ thet two companies using this metnod durins the 
experiment found significant gaine, especially among notice- 
ably poor supervisors. 

An appraisal of "How Supervise?" potnts to the fact 
that the test is satill not an otjective measurement of 
supervisory performance; it is a masure of the variation 
im the supervisor's abllity to arrive at the same answers 
as the experts, but "this ie a far ery fros proving that 
this test measures actual eupervisory quality or ability 
as shown on the factory floor." 

Concrete evidence has been cited from studies where 
controlled observations were made before and after training. 
Cne source computed the average increase in veneral efficien- 
cy was 22.3% in a sample group of 1200 supervisors; worker 


production averaged an increase of 16.7%; turnover rates 
Va 
Cuentin W. File, "The Manavement of Supervisory 


Guality in Industry," Journal of Applied Psychology, 1945, 
29, PP 525-557. 


| “Appraisal of Mr. Pile's Study," Personnel 
Journal, 1946, 24, pp. 252-253. 
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were reduced an average of 268.4 Other comoarisons have been 
mace where statisticel data are available on such items as 
frequency and severity of accidents, absenteeism, number of 
suggestions, srievances, production cata, anc cost data. A 
word of caution in the use of such results was given by 
Pishers: 

In using such standards for measuring perform- 

ance, management must make allowances for cnung- 

ing conditicns within the organization. Other 

ferces and conditions are alwaye at work, and 

some of them may be the major factors in oring- 

ing about imprevements or in offsetting gains 

which might otherwise have occurred, 

Although not preeludineg the need for continued search 
for more objective evaluation, circumstantial evidence of 
the benefits derived from supervisory training is considered 
sufficient to warrant its use. To deny the fect that train- 
ing which is based on sound teaching techniacues will not inm- 
prove skille, knowledges, and attitudes, ia “to say that 
education and training as developed over the years in educa- 
ticnal institutions and business orgenizations have been a 
waste of time and human energy."® It 18 with a belief in 


sound teaching that the following methods are offered ae a 


proposal for tnose contemplating the use of supervieory 


1. 


Loken anc Strong, op. cit., pp. 1U2-153. 


2 


fisher, Op. Cite, pe. 29. 
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training in the Navy. iio “canned” approach or “one beat way" 
are advocated; rather are the most com»only used and petent- 
ially effeetive methods listed for consideration in tailoring 


a course to help meet a local need. 
LECTURE @STEOD 


The lecture is one of the oldest and most widely used 
classroom teaching methods, and its uses and abuses have 
been as frequent in foreman training as they have been in 
our educational institutions. The features of the lecture 
are generally known tecause of ite frequent use. In brief, 
{t le a verbal presentation of information in which one or 
only a very few of those present aid in the dissemination 
of the material. ! The pure lecture is almost unanimously 
discouraged as a method for supervlaory training; therefore, 
it has often been supplemented by pictures, charts, or 
other visual aide. iven this combination 1s not considered 
effective for supervisory training, especially since train- 
ing is considered to be a continuing activity. Some of the 
reasons for this include a lacx of interest factor, exceasi ve 
domination by the lecturer, no meaningful association of 
ideas to the experience of the trainee, and many more. 

in eriticism of the frequent use of the lecture, 


the soint is often made that telling is net teaching, and 





Ghiselli and »rown, op. cit., p. 355. 
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listening is not learning.& Whereas this might also be 
applied to other teaching methods, it is a mejor critician 
of the lecture as a training method because its past usage 
hes largely neglectec group participation. The conference, 
case study, and role-playing methods are more acceptable 
since they encourage more individual contribution and ine 
volve more of the trainee's senses in the learning process. 

The use of the extended lecture is not advisable 
for supervisory treining; but, when used for short periods 
of time, it has been advocated as a good method for pre- 
senting new information to large groups in @ relatively 
brief time. its effective use in thie instance, however, 
requires association of ideas anc experiences through verbal 
meanss and thie has often been aifficult in foremen classes, 
The lecture has also served a useful purpose when little 
lcarning 1s involved, such es wien points of information 
are being disseminated.” 

An occasional lectwre by a famous person, either 
within the organization or outside, has stimulated interest 
in the subject anc gained partial acceptance; but it is 
doubtful thet the long-run effect of such speeches includes 


changed supervisory behavior. Frequent lectures by men 


7 U.S. Navy, Basic Teaching Principles, (Revised 
1949) prepared by the Chief of Naval Air eS Traine 
ing, De ®6. 


Ghiselli and iwown, op. cit., p. 355. 
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of authority sive rise to the status tarrier, and there- 
fore, ere considered to produce nevative training results. 
in combination with cther methods, the lecture seems 
to be more usefuls in fact, modern industrial training has 
increasingly recognized this. insteac of constituting the 
basis of the training program, the lecture has assumed a 


supporting role. 
COMPRES: RCh Me THOU 


Far from new, the conference technique hee received 
inopeasings attention in recent years and has replaced al- 
moat completely the straight lecture method for training 
the lower executive and the foremanship levels. ehile it 
wes formerly used by only a few training specialists, today 
it has become a regularly used tool for line management in 
Tua Ty companies +9 rriffner states that the conference 
shoulda be the basis for all human relations training to- 
day.t? Sinee this is the trend in the content of programs, 
it appears that the importance of conferences as a base for 
ail supervisor training will become increusingly recognized. 

The term “conference” has been subject to wide inter- 


pretations anc variations; and, as one authority concludes, 


Rational Industrial Conference Foard Report io. 
12h, Ope eit., Pe 19. 


1 
rPiffner, op. cit., p. 13. 
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6h, 
it is a “broken-winded and pestiferous tern."*© Of the 
many synonyms for the term, "discussion" or “meeting” are 
probably most frequently heard. ‘uch modifiers as "pure," 


b 


"controlled," “guided,” "informal," “determinate,” and others 
are ineertea to clarify an author's interpretation or varla- 
tion; however, their inclusion often adds complexity to the 
issue and leaves the problem of definition of the term une 
solved. The use of the term in this study will doubtless 
reflect parts of many of the abowe mentioned variations. 

One definition of "eonference method" which is 


rt 


accepted by many foreman trainins programs, is “a group 


training method in which problem situations of common inter- 
est are discussed in an effort to formulate a soluticn 


nid the uses 


through the contributiens of all of the rroup. 
of the method have been wicely mentioned; one report nas 
founc that i¢ is effectively used: 
1. When an emergency arises and there is not 
enough time to walt for a scientific solution. 
It is a trouble-shooting device. 


ec. then @ problem needs to be defined or an 
issue clerified, 


5. hen you seek to improve cecoperation in 
an organization. 





le Beccmen, R.O., ow To Train Supervisors, “arper 
anc crothers, New York, 1549, Pe ° 


. 13 gerald G. Chappell, irsining of Supervisors, 
Pulletin %o. 10, Industrial Relations Seectio:, Celilfornia 
institute of Technology, fusadena, 191,, p. 26. 
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. When you need to work out clear understand- 
ings of reeponsibilities. 


S. then you need to interpret policies and 
atancarde of conduct. 


6. When you wish to show a need for further 
training. 


7. ®hen individuals in a group possess knowledve 
pertaining to the problem, and wish to pool 
the experiences and knowledge of the group 
for discussion and ‘ateukion ee 
From the foregoing, 1t appears that a basic ingredient 
for conference success ia croup participation on a subject 
which comes within the realm of experience and xnowledge of 
the conferees. Ae an aid in improving supervision, the cone 
ference would seem to possess preat possibilities for Chief 
retty Officers as well as foremen, if membership were re- 
stricted to these persons of equal responsibliity, authority, 
and rank. 
A common core of procedure for the conference seems 
to coincide with that intended by the father of the confer- 
ence method, Charles it. Allen. This procedure was divided 
into six steps by Beckman: 
1. Assembling of experience from the group. 


2. Sélection of such experience data or facts 
as function directly on the problen. 


- RvValuation of pertinent data or experience. 


Woe 


oe 


U.S. Offiee of Kducation, “Report on the yirst 
National Yraining Conference for Distributive Bducation, " 


1959, De Geo 
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hk. Conclusion or decision as to the hest 
procedure. 


5S. Planning to make the decision effective. 
6. Carrying out the plan.?? 

Steps 5 and 6 are often not included in many confer- 
ences; their inclusion would seem to depend an the need for 
action on the problem discussed. 

Utterback resolves any problem under conference con- 
sideration into two shasaes which he calls, (1) the explora- 
tien of the issue, and (2) the resolution of conflicts of 
16 


opinion. The exploratory phase consists of subdividing 
the iesue, obtaining the opinions of the members on this, 
and establishing points of agreement and cisagreement. The 
resolution cf conflicts of opinion includes ciarification 
of the reason for conflicts of cpinion, reduction of the 
area of disacreement, and finally a synthesis of conflict- 
ing vlews. 

®nereas the food conference is informal, it is not 


formless.?! itt Je not designed fer a pooling of ignorance, 


which has unfortunately too often been the case. The cener- 


? Deckman, op. clit., Pp. lh. 


Wilifam i.. Utterback, Vecitaion Through Ulecus- 
sion, A manual for Group Leaders, ‘ublighed by the rept. 
of upeech, Chio State University, copyright New York Times, 
1948, preface. 


ipid., p. &. 
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al consensus of spinion inéleasates that this pitfall le 
avoided by the inclusion of at least two insredfents; first, 
a good conference leader who leads by subduing hls 620, 

and secondly, active participation by each individual meme 
ber of the group in the selution of the problem. in the 
final analysis, the total value derivec from the conference 
jg equal to the eum of the contributions made by the in- 
dividuals. 

Utterback has deserlbed the role of the leader as 
oné of moderator, guide, and spokesman for the group. The 
five functions which he performs include reculatins, focus~ 
ins, guiding, interpreting and pointing wu. the discussion.=° 
Tne astignment of these functions to the leader is much more 
simple than their execution, but it is commonly held that 
anyone whe will prepare himself adequately and take every 
epportunity to practice will soon develop the necessary 
sit11.29 tHiis position is one cf recognized importance, 
and the problem of his selection introcuces many veriations 
and implications. With much of training consicered as a 
line function, companies have recognized a need for train- 
ing their line management to be gcod conference leaders. 
This same function of training subordinates is considered 


& vital responsibllity of the Chief Petty Officer; rence, 


Aoid., pp. 11-19, 
Ieid., p. 55. 
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in gaining effectiveness in any sroup tralning which he 
undertakes, he too, may well need the skill to perform as 
a conference leader. 

The general conclusion reached from ita wide use 
indicates that the advantagee of the conference method far 
outweigh the disadvantages. Heckman points to its prime 
advantage as bein: a “chocolate coated educational device. "©0 
"ehool,” "class," “home-work,"” and other terme pose a 
mental block to most supervisors and Chief lretty Officers. 
The senerally low educational level of these two ¢roupas, 
aS previously noted, is given as a reason for their appre- 
hension of any training which is labelled as education. 
Therefore, it is mostly the informality of the conference 
wWiich appeals to these practical people anc softens the 
Sticma often associated with having to leave the shop to 
attend classes. 

Two frequently mentioned advantages, both from the 
standysoint of interest arcused and from learniny acquired, 
sre the empnasis and opportunity given for participation. 
Noslett cites several sources of evidence that “meaningful 
participation is a key to efficient learning in any field 
of activity. "221 Tne formalism of lecture and teacher- 
dominatea methods are roadblocks to the participation de- 


Seckman, Op. cite, p. 15. 
Hoslett, op. cit., p. lie 
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sired; hence, removal of these under the conference system 
is considered an advantage in cpening up the channels for 
individual contribution. 

The friendly “sive and take" at the conference table 
develops fellowship and morale, both of which aid in the 
satisfaction of a basic human need -- a sense of belonging. 
This would be of especial advantage in the Navy situation, 
¢ince Chief Petty OCfficerge have separate living quarters, 
clubs, and mess facilities, and spend a rpreat percentage 
of their off duty time together. It is quite probable thet 
eonferences would be "re-heshed" end new problems of mutuel 
interest discovered at the table during meals and in the 
bunkroom after taps. 

Supervisory training is usually designes to tneul- 
cate new, and often to change old, attitudes through obser- 
vance of commonly accepted principles of operation. The 
conference method itself is based on sound psychological 
princisles which state that, "policies and regulations are 
more acceptable to people who have participated in their 
formulation, partly because they uncerstand them, partly 
because they are aware of the evente and conditions which 
make them necessary, and partly because they have been 


-] 
consulted and have contributed to their formulation.”~* 


22 
Fisher, op. cit., p. <3. 
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Once again, the advantase mentioned seems to have great 
significance for the Navy supervisor. frequently the 

Chief Fetty Officer needs “overtime” workers to repair an 
aircraft, fix a wachine, or accomplish other tasks, outside 
of regular working hours. The willingness of the crew is 
often cependcent on the recognized need for completion of 

the task at that time, and this need is best fulfilled if 
the Chief hae the ansxer at hand. This is only one example 
of many which might be cited, where the supervisor's task 
may be lightened and his effectiveness in controlling the 
working crewa be increased. it is greatly dependent on 

the competence of the s.pervisor in interpreting and convey~ 
ing to hia subordinates, acceptable reasons for such tasks 
or astignuments. In summary, the conference methed, with 

its peychclogical sdvantages, makes it more probable that 
the Chief Petty Officers will themselves accept the policies 
and regulations, and thet because of them, the subordinates 
will also. 

Closely allied with the previous advantage is that of 
creating opportunity for a twoeway flow of communication. 
There are many methods of communication in an organization, 
but the conference, with its informal atmosphere, seems to 
be highly advantageous in letting supervisors “in on the 
word." Free flowing two-way communication is considered 


vital, but increasingly difficult, in large organizations 
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of teday, and the important position of the supervisor in 
this key function is recognized more opequently.~? 

Another advantare frequently cited is that "the level 
of discussion is closely matchec to the memvers' learning 
speed, since they do most of the talking .0@4 Tnis implies 
once again the presence of informality, participation, and 
common interest, which are considered vital in the learning 
process. 

Not the least of the tenefits to be considered is the 
development of teamwork. Fisher states, "Conferences fos- 
ter teamwork, and teamwork is a prerequisite of successful 
administration in an age of specialization and large-scale 
operation. "©2 Although full cooperative effort directed 
towards a common goal is the desire of any organization, it 
&pp.ars as a more important need in the armedc services be~- 
cause their mission affects the nation. Team activity is 
etressed through competition amongs squadrons, ehips, and 
stations as a means of upgrading the efficiency and effect- 
ivenesa of the Navy. The fostering of teamwork through 
eonferences at the command level should aid the Chief retty 
Officer in doing a better job of supervirion in his divis- 
Lonal work, since he will have a clearer view of the or- 


ganizational objectives as related to his divisional 
of 
_ #f£iffner, op. cit., pp. 149-153. 


rr: Hioslett, Ope cit.,; De ‘.. 
““ Fisher, Op. cit., Pp. 25. 
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of today, and the important position of the supervisor in 
this key function is recognized morse Ppequently.~? 

Another advanteare frequently clted 1s that "the level 
of discussion is closely matched to the memvers' learning 
speed, sinee they do most of the talking. "24 This implies 
once again the presence of informality, participation, and 
common interest, which are considered vitai in the learning 
process. 

Not the least of the benefits to be considered is the 
development of teamwork. Fisher states, "Conferences fos- 
ter teamwork, and teamwork is a prerequisite of successful 
administration in an age of specialization and large-scale 
operation. "© Although full cooperative effort directed 
towards a common coal is the desire of any organization, it 
appears a8 a more important need in the armed services be- 
cause their mission affects the nation. Team activity is 
etressed through competition among squadrons, ehips, and 
stations as a means of upgrading the efficiency and effect- 
iveness of the Navy. The fostering of teamwork through 
conferences at the command level should aid the Chief Petty 
Officer in doing a better job of supervision in his divis~- 
LOnal work, since he will have a clearer view of the or- 


ganizational objectives as related to his civisional 


sy -—— 


rfiffner, op. cit., pp. 149-153. 


ne HOSLlett, op. cit., pe. S- 
e) Pisher, op. cit., p. 25. 
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responsibilities. 

Deapite the many food features of the conference, 
it is, however, not without its disadvantages as a training 
methed. Its potential benefitsa are often never realized 
in many training programa; and, of the many reasons for this 
fellure which might be listed, the majority seem to be 
classified as operational shorteominges. As previously mente 
joned, the successful conference is a group process; hence, 
failure on the part of individuela to contribute something 
worthwhile to the discussion will result in neclicible 
accomplishment. Meaningless contributions of high sounding 
words and idealistic phrases, side debates between individ- 
uals on irrelevant or minor points, and excessive domina- 
tion of the "floor" by the leader or individual members, 
are common ocecurrences in conferences. The change from 
the autocratic lecture method to the democratic group process 
has tended to make the participants go “overboard” in their 
efforts to contribute, thus often clouding the issues and 
stifling progress towards the accomplishment of training 
objectives. In her discussion of the process of collective 
thinking, Coyle emphasizes the various roles assumed by 
individuals and realistically describes how these lead to 
objectionable results in many conferences: 

Personal habits of participation further 


affect the process as 1t continues. The 
constant talkers, the orators, the silent 
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members, all serve to determine the course 

of discussion. The speed of resp nse is a 

further factor. Individuals react some 

slowly, some promptly to the flow of sugres- 

tion. in the course of a cigscusaion there 

will often oecur belated responses ta ideas 

farther upstream which nave just come through 

to articuletion. individuals with stock 

panaceas can ve counted on to trot out their 

hobbies, no matter how remote they may seem 

from the subject in hand. dany discussions 

will contain also participants with diffuse 

minds who contribute large masees of unrelated 

and unorganized material. 

Similar results as described above have been expere 
ijenced in foreman training; and to combat there, many 
companies have structured their conferences by using group 
leaders who follow discussion outlines as guides. One 
tepic is usually covered during one or more meetings as 
a means of overcoming preoecupation with any one subject. 
The purpose of such arrangement is to combine the desire- 
able features of direction and guidance with those of ine 
formality and participation. it is for these reasons that 
Geckman offers the directed discussion technique to "trans- 
Torm the ‘blarney' and ‘word-fuessing games! which character- 
iz@ sO many supervisory training meetings into media for 


genuine conatructive thinking. "<7 However, the degree of 


Grace L. Coyle, "Social Process in Organized 
Groupa, New York, Kichard b. Smith, 1930, po. 1c7-1308. 


Y Ceckman, op. cit., p. 9. 
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acceptance under these conditians depends greatly on the 
extent of leader demination, and the PlexibiLiity of course 
content in meeting the felt needs of the supervifore as 
they aee them. In conclusion, the difficulty, and conse} 
quently e disadvantage of the conference, is the problem of 
determining what material is to be includec, how it is 
selected, and finally, how it 14 disseminated. The tas of 
balancing these factors is consicerecd momentcus, anc past 
failures in this respect have, therefore, caused disadvant- 
ages to be charged egainst the conference. 

Criticisms other than operational which are meade 
against this method include its siowness as & training de- 


23 


vice, and consequently, its costliness. The time end 
cost elements appear as more important consicerations in 
industrial training, but they can not be overlooked when 
considering the Kavy situation. The selection of times and 
places of meetings introducea disadvantages, which, of 
course, might be levelled ageinst otner training methods 
as well as the conference. Uowever, the change from the 
presaure of tne shop to the informality of the conference 
is often ciffiecult during the day, whereaz e lecture or 
movie might be taken “in stride.” Again, the Navy, with 
training constituting the major portion of ita mission, 


bossesses advantages over the production minded industrial 


r Ghiselli and srown, op. cit., p. 356. 
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organisation. 

in summary, the conference nas possibilities for 
yreater avy uee, but it is unlikely that any one conference 
method would be sufficient for svavy-wide purposes. As in 
Liauatry, the selection should ce made upon consideration 
of the foregoing factora and others which sre aseociated 


witn the local conditions. 
ROLB PLAYING 


hole-playing, which ie an outgrowth of the psycho- 
drama or asoclo-drama, is a recent method for tralnings fore} 
men. the advocates of this method have indicated its 
possibilities in many training gituations, but foremanship 
training hes adopted it primarily for human relations 
training. 

Tne central idea of pole-,laying is the assignment 
of various memvers of the training group to roles, and the 
acting out of problem situations. The problem is usually 
one suggestea by the group or the leader curias the course 
of a@ training discussion, thue indicating the spontaneous 
and unrehearsed acting that is encourezged. Variations in 
procedure exist, some of shich are mentioned by Bavelas 
Bs 

Ll. Strict definition of the problem situation 


and tne role to be played, thus constituting 
a demonstration. 
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2. Loose definition of the problem eo that 
“play” is highly spontaneous and the outcome 
almost unprecicteble. 
4. Consideration of slngle or multiple incidents. 
Lh. Previous instruction for some roles as to 
how to react if certain events occcur, or 
instruction limite: to being told to react 
‘naturally. '29 
The selection of which role-playing procedure to use, 
like all training, is considered dependent on the individual 
diagnosis of tne organization in which training is to be 
conducted. Une source cites that, after several years of 
trial ané errer in the use of role-playing for teaching 
epecific social exills, it found a need for, *(1) the use 
of carerully planned ‘stereotype’ situstions as basic 
training material, and (2) rather clove controls of all 
roles being played, with the exception of the role primarily 
under consideration -- that one being left entirely free to 
be played as the individual sees rit, %20 
A typical role-playing session would consiet of the 
following steps: 
i. Choosing the problem. 


é. Agreeing on the details of the case. 


5. Lefining the roles. 
&. 
7 Alex Yavelas, “Hole Playing and Management Train- 
ing," Sociatry, dune, 197, Vol. 1, pp. 1063-10. 


20 Ibid., p. 157. 
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l. Defining the goal of the people not acting -- 
clarifying the place of the observers. 


5. The role-playing itself. 

6. The discussion following the ne ae 
The above steps indicate that role-playing is a group action 
and not limited to the actors. Group participation is ene 
couraged and provided, as was the case in the conference 
method. However, role~playing is considered to be of more 
therapeutic value, since the participation involvea concrete 
action rather than verbal contributions. Many programs 
have found tne use of sound recording as an indespensable 
tool during ite seasions. ‘Since recording and playing back 
speeches is a procedure used in public speakine training, 
it has similar advantages for the supervisors in encourag- 
ins self-development and improving his ablility to speak 
effectively. 

The reasons given by Tyler for using role-playlag in 
human relations training at the American Type Founders 
Company are representative of those which were inetrumental 
in its adoption by other companies. This company noted 


that a gap existed between theory and practice in the human 
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AA. Liveright, "Nole-Playing in Leadership Train- 
ing," Personnel Journal, April, 1951, Vol. 29, p. 413. 


Michael J. Jucius, Personnel ana ement, vewi sed 
edition, Richard &. Irwin Ine., Chicago, 
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relations field. After a careful study, it wea found that 
supervisors gave verbal approval to promoting greater human 
understanding through the use of principles and techniques, 
but that under the stress of the shop cay, they experienced 
Gifficulty in relating these principles to actual problems. 
A second cause was the interference of inbred attitudes 

and old nabits with their efforts to improve.?? the theory 
on which role-playing waa adopted was that, by making the 
situation as realistic as possiblie, the acceptance and 
practice of these principles would aid in combatting former 
bad habits in dealings witn subordinates, 

The advantages accorded this training method by its 
proponents are many. iowever, it is generally recognized 
that its relative newness in foreman trainine has preclud- 
ed extensive evaluation; and therefore, its merite may be 
overestimatec. 

The most frequently mentioned acvantace is that role- 
Playing “shows how” rather than "tella how". Since the 
havy training manuals stress learninr by doing, this might 
have considerable application for Chief Petty Officer train- 
ing. Bavelas mentions that, in terms of effecting an-the- 
job behavior changes, actual practise as piven in role- 


playing sessions has several advantages over tne pure dis- 


“2 «A, iW. Tyler, "A Case Study of Hole Playing,” 
Personnel, Sept., 194%, 25, pp. 156-1ij2. 
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cussion and other aethnode .¥ The interest and participation 
are present, as in the conference, but an added feature is 
the "actions speak louder than words" theory. During re- 
plays, various pointe of view can be demonstrated, and their 
effectiveness evaluated by the group. ‘Since there is usually 
no one vest method for handling @ human relations problema, 
these contrivcutions by his peers clives the foreman a cone 
sensus of opinion view toward solution. 

Another point emphasized is that role-playing makes 
a person sensitized to himeelf and sensitized to the ef- 
fects of his actions on others.29 The first point is illus- 
tratec by the fact that it has often happened that a person 
makes the same mistakes in role-playing that he unconscious- 
ly makes on the job; and ltmmediately after the play, he 
points eut his own errors. The second effect, becoming 
sensitized to the feelings of his subordinates, is made 
pogsible because other members of the group play the sub- 
Ordinate roles and are able to express the effects caused 
by his actions. This latter is not generally available in 
real life elituations or in a conference, and is therefore con- 
sidered of great aid to the supervisor whe is trying to do 
a better job but who is unaware of tne effect that his 


actions have on subordinates. 


———3,-——— 


Bavelas, op. cit., p. 105. 
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Dramatization of a situation beines ciscussec provides 
a sood basia of common experience for the group. Tris hes 
further slgnificance to everyone, both as interest and 
participation factors, when all help in setting up the elite 
vation. Future references during any discussion would 
therefore have more meaning for the group members, maintain 
their interest, stimulate their participetion, and supposecdc- 
ly aid in the learning process. “ince role-playing is moat 
often used with the conference method, it has especial value 
ae a spontaneous device for putting en idea or discussion 
into practice. This immediate application of words into 
meanineful action is usually given preference to the “cold 
storage” theory, whenever possible, 

Tyler's role-playing experiment revealed this as a 
poasible means for knowing the food foreman from the bad. 
His company noted "a terrific drop in the performance of 
some pergons, and on trecing it back, have learned that 
there seeme to be a direct correlation between good per- 
formance in role-playing and good performance in the facte- 
ory. "96 if this possibility were explored further end found 
valid, its use in selecting and training petty officers in 
the Navy ie obvious. 


it appears that, like the conference method, role-~ 


Tyler, op. cit., p. 136. 
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playing has disadvantages which are in great part operation-~ 
al in nature. Several of these are listed by Liverigcht, 
who mentions that role-playing is more difficult to use 


aT 


effectively than other methods. Unless effectively in- 
troduced, the group may resent the technique es childish. 
The casting of parts often ia badly handled in thet embarrass- 
ment is caused by including those who really did not want 
to take part. Nore responsibilities are placed on the 
leader than in the conference because he must be able to 
"do" as well as “tell how." Another source mentioned that 
the cases are often difficult to develop so as to exclude 
non-essentials and still mateh the needs of the groupe and 
shop eonditions.°° 
in addition, unless carefully guarded against, many 
groups have place! major emphasia on acting rather than 
the problem involved. A final disadvantage, which ia 
worthy of remembering, is that "a direct question or problem 
may be more effective and take less time. "99 
These Gisadvantages suggest that role-playing can be 
too lengthy, less efficient, and ineffective, unless proverly 


useds its proper use demands a skillful leader, even more 


s0 than the conference. Under suitable conditions, there 


y 
, Liveright, op. cit., p. lé. 
p) 
Tyler, op. cit., p. 138. 
Liverighnt, op. cit., p. 416. 
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appears posaibility for wider use of role-playing in Navy 
training, especially in the direction of human relations 


training for Chief Fetty Officers. 
Tit CASE METHOD 


Supervisory training has practised the case methed 
Since World War I, but its recent use has been more wide-~ 
Spread, sspecially as an aid in trainings supervisors te cope 
with human problems. The case method is defined as an 
educational method which develops the trainee's ability to 
recognize problems, discover and analyze pertinent facts, 
and make decisions that will apply best under certain sete 
of circumstances. An essential feature of the case method 
is a discussion of the various points involved in the prob- 
lem and the approsches to ita solution; therefore, foreman 
training hae usually considered the case method as a supple~ 
ment to the conference. As a means Of making the training 
more realistic, interesting, and practical, the cases dis- 
cussed sre usually taken from actual experiences 4° 

The case method, like the conference, has variations, 
most of which can be classified under the headings of 


"free" and “determinate.” In the determinate method, the 


Lo. a 
- Russell J. Greenly, “The Case ethod in Super- 


visory Training,” Personnel Series No. 56, American Manage~ 
ment Association, New York, 1942, p. 33. 
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leader attempts to guide the group toward a best aclution 
based on his own opinion or group opinion. The free type 
assumes there is no best answer and places emphasis on 
Stimulating the conferees to think in terme of broad areas 
of leadership, rather than foreing a set of principles or 
solution on the learner. The majority of foreman training 
nas followed the former method, with the group opinion 
being considered as the "best" sclution. 44 The reason for 
this 1s that, since there is no answer book for the problems, 
it is believed that the vupervisor will accept more readily 
any conclusion whieh he and his colleagues have eatablished. 
A further assumption is that the commonly accepted prin- 
civles will be repeated in many different problems, and 
thet frequent use of them in discussions will gain aecept~ 
ance by the supervisor. With little thought or reflection, 
he will apply thece principles on the job. 

the adyocates of the case metnod peint to the rvalise- 
tie aspect as being etimulating and practical. fCince many 
of the unpleasant parts of a supervisor's job are hia per- 
sonnel probleme, the case method aids in prevention and 
cure of these by teaching him to foresee, diagnose, and 
cure many which confront him. 


HNolding a different viewpoint are those who feel that 


Conference board Keport fo. lel, op. eit., pe. 25. 
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ule method views the supervisor's Job as a series of probe 
lems; consequently, the supervisor becomes too analycical 
about most phases of his work. Another cpinion velleves 
that every hiwian problem is different and that general 
principles can not be appliec effectively to specific prsb- 
leme. 

in conclusion, it must be stated that companies do 
not rely cn the case method alone; on tne contrary, they 
use it in cenjunction with other teaching methods. As a 
means of developing an analytic approrch to problems anc 
of verbally relating the probleme to actual experience, the 


ease method has much in its favor. 


TRAINING AIDS 





Most sources hesitate to consider training aics under 
the category of a teaching methods they prefer to emphasize 
their use as aids to other methods. iHsezgaraless of thelr 
classification, training aids are used wicely in supervisory 
training and are therefore worthy of consiceration. 

ivéining aids mave been divided into four types: 
synthetic training cevices, visual training aids, audioc- 
visual training aida, and auditory training atas.4* The 


two catecories uved most commonly in supervisory training 
le , 

| » i. Callehan and &. C. Rose, "Use of Training 

Aids,” incustrial Arts and vocational Education, November 


191.6, p. ° 
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ere visual an audio-visual, end they include posters, 
blackboerds, atrip film, silent films, anc soundemotion 
pictures. 

Training aids have contributed to the learnings process 
in many ways. Among those noted ares adding interest to the 
training situation, helping to clarify verbal exclanations, 
presenting the information in lesa time, focussing the 
attention of all the trainees on one item at the prover time 
and appealinc to more than one sense. There exiets no 
stereotyped pattern for their use, tut evidence indicates 
that careful preperation should be made by considerine sueh 
factors as the instructional eurpose, flexibility, timeli- 
ness, simplicity and unity, colorfulness, and visibility of 
the aia. 43 

The Nevy is well acquainted with training aids, since 
they were vsed extensively durins and after the recent war. 
However, a criticism of military use of aids was made by 
a consensus of opinions of educators who were nembers of 
the varlous services during the war The complaint was 
that the attenpt was often made to place the heaviest burden 
of the teaching process on the ald rather than on the teach- 


6r. Industrial supervisory training has experienced this 


ibid., Dee 3 B708. 
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Seme difficulty, deapite the fact that the consensus Ls 
that training aids glone cameos ae a training jon. iowe- 
ever, present supervicory training programs strive to guard 
ageinet this error by proper use of them as a suvplement 


to other methods. 





SUMMARY 


CHAPTER VI 


COSCLOUSIONS AND RLCOMVENLATIONS 


This study has discussed supervision anc supervisory 


training in an effort to offer a proposal for improving 


supervision in the Navy. The broad field of supervision 


has been reduced to the two or three lower levels in induse- 


try, commonly referred to as the foreman level. A search 


for an adequate Navy counterpart revealed the Chief retty 


Officer as meeting similar requirements for the supervisory 


functions performed by the foreman. Further basis for come 


parison was obtained from an historical recording af the 


evolutions of these two men, their jobs, selection pro- 


cedures, and 
influence of 
Officer were 
positions, a 
Yor training 


the findings 


supervisory training. Navy schooling and the 
the Bureau of rersonnel on the Chief Petty 
indicated. laving compared the two supervisory 
diseussion of leadership and the practicability 
leaders were presented. In this presentation, 


and opinions of research workers were contrast- 


ed with those of the practical men of action in industry 


and the wilitary forces. Evidence of Navy and industrial 


attempts to develop supervisory ability through formal train- 


ing wae incicated, and a review was made of the current 


training methods for foremen to determine which were the 
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most commonly used and petentially effective for military 
use. Those methods selected were described, discussed pro 
and con, and offered as a proposal for improving supéer- 
vision by Chief Fetty Officers through classroom training 
within local commands. 

Tne material pertaining to the foreman wes obtained 
from published books, pamphlets, and current periodicals. 
Navy periodicals, current official publicaticns, and per- 
sonal experience of the author, furnished the information 
concerning the Chief Petty Officer and his training. Data 
on leadership and training methods were obtained from a 


wide variety of available literature. 
CORCLUSIOSS 


This study has indicated many important points which 
might well be considered by anyone proposing formal traine 
ing as an approach to improving supervision. These are 
@uggested as guiding prined ples for any such program; the 
list is not complete and no implication is made that all 
those included are applicable in every situation. 

1. There is, ae yet, no “one-best”™ formal wetnod of 
training supervisors. A combination of sound teaching 
techniques should be determined for each particular situa- 
tion. Selection of methods should be orimarily based on 


the material being considered, the educational background 
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and exp:rience of the trainees, and the orranization and 
circumstances under which the training ts to be conducted, 

2. To be most effective, training must be accepted 
by the trainee. This implies that the goala anc approaches 
to them should be determined by the training groups; when 
guch are congistent with the objectives of the or anization, 
the probability of acceptance of the trainlag content is 
increased. 

%3. The social atmosphere of the supervisor's pslace 
of work should approximate the teaching atmosphere of the 
classroom. The extent to which the supervisor is permitted 
to put what he learns into practice is greatly determined 
by the relationships between the two. In fact, the causes 
for many unsuccessful training programs have been traced to 
mere verbal acceptance of training objectives by the hicher 
echelons unaccompanied with more positive support thro:gh 
action. 

i. Training for leadership {is a continuing process, 
because leadership is dynamic and constantly changing. The 
leader, the led, and the particular situation are the 
three primary factors of leadership, and a change in any 
one of these alters the demande made on the product. 

5. There exists no objective or direct measurement 
of supervisory ability. Consequently, all attempts at 


@valuetion of supervisory training nave used indirect 
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measures, which are usually subject to uncontrollable fact-~- 
ors. Any such results should be waluec accordingly, al- 
though not discarded as wholly useless. 

6. Active participation is a key to efficient euper- 
visory training. Evidence accumulates that meaningful 
participation is a key to efficient learning in any field 
of activity. This hypothesis has been acespted for many 
years in teaching job skills, cut it has only recently been 
adopted for husean relations training. 

7.e The supervisor must recognize the individusl and 
individual differences in his working relationships with 
people. The worth and dicnity of the human man is an 
active, creative force throvghout the world. ite impact 
on the working estmosphere has been felt and must be recone 
ciled by fair supervisory treatment, supported by action 
aa well as being expressed verbally. 

&. The conference wethod, or some variation of it, 
is rapidly vceeoming the basis for all formal aupervisory 
training. With the major emphasis in supervisory tvaining 
being placed on human relations, the conference method has 
been selected because of ite pseycholorical and teaching 
advantages in thia field. 

9. Supervisory training should be conducted among 
trainees of comparable position and experience. The size 


of the training group should be such as to allow the partici- 
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pation desired; past experience indicates that groups of 
ten to twenty-five members give successful results. 

19. Training progra s should be flexible, although 
not totally lacking in clireetion. Those which «re ricidly 
structured end controlled rerarding times of meeting, 
attendance requirements, program content, and other factors, 
have been generally less successful. in other words, train- 
ing officers and program directors must also recognize 
supervisors as individuals with signifieant differences, 
and must consider these when undertaking any programs which 
affect them. 

ll. A sense of belonging is a beaaic human need, and 
it can be fostered greatly through cooperstive group action 
in any organization. Svpervisory training elds in this 
process by relating individual effort to organizational 
goals. 

le. Supervisory training ia an excellent meana of 
communication since it ususlly employs non-authoritarian 
methods. Acceptance of the policies and regulations by the 
supervisory force will rreatly enhance the possibility 
that the rank and file will also. 

Hmphasis is again made that these are some, and by 
no means all, of the sugvested principles which were gained 


from the literseture, 
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RECOMM:. BVATIO & 


The following recommendations sare offered to improve 
the effectiveness of training within local commands: 

1. Wider dissemination of related information on 
training conducted within local copmands should be made 
as a means of further guidance to training officers in the 
fleet units. 

2. The Navy shouid be acquainted with the objectives 
and methods of supervisory training conducted by progressal ve 
industrial organizations for possible adcption of effective 
training techniques. 

4. All officers and the higher rated petty officers 
should be schooled in the conference procedure and the 


techniques of conference leadership. 
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YOUR NAVY CAREER 


UNITED STATES NAVY VOCATIONAL INFORMATION BRIEF 


Electrician’s Mate 
(EM) 


Large naval vessels have been, in 
instances of emergency, the sources 
of supply of electrical power for 


several coastal cities. The opera- 
tion and repair of electrical plants powerful 
enough to provide such service, as well as the 
maintenance and repair of the ship’s electrical 
equipment, is the work of the Electrician's 
Mates. 





DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Electrician’s Mates install, operate, maintain, 
and repair such equipment as generators, electri- 
cal motors, searchlights, yardarm blinkers, and 
the lighting and power-distribution systems 
found aboard ship. They test circuits for shorts, 
grounds, and other casualties, and perform 
electrical shop work including the refinding 
of armatures and the maintenance of storage 
batteries. 


Some of the duttes of Electrictan’s Mates are 
as follows: 


(1) Circuits and wiring: Install or replace power and 
lighting circuits aboard ship; repair open circuits; find 
and clear grounds; and run wiring for fans, call bells, 
and lights. 


(2) Distribution Panels and Switchboards: Clean, 
check, and repair distribution panels, switches, and switch- 
boards; lubricate controllers; and maintain and repair 


voltage regulators. 


(3) Transformers: Maintain and repair current and 
voltage transformers. 


(4) Generators» Clean, lubricate, and repair generating 
equipment. 

(5) Motors: Clean, lubricate, and perform upkeep on 
electric motors; and wind, bake, and iniulate armatures 


and field coils for electric motors. 


(6) Electrical Equipment: Repair electrical equipment 
of ship’s boats, including the ignition system; and repair 
electrical appliances such as toasters, electric drills, and 
sterilizers. 


(7) Batteries: Install and repair storage batteries. 


(8) Searchlights: Operate and perform upkeep on 
searchlights. 

(9) Tests and Inspections: Test and inspect all ship- 
board electrical power apparatus using voltmeters, am- 
meters, ohmmeters, wattmeters, and circuit analyzers. 


(10) Electrical Connections: Connect electrical power 
machinery and electrical power equipment including gen- 
erators and distribution switchboards; splice wire and 
cable; and solder electrical connections. 


(11) Blueprints: Read and prepare electrical sketches, 
diagrams, and blueprints. 


In the course of thetr training and experience, 
Electrician’s Mates develop skills in and a 
knowledge of the following: 


(1) Electricity: Electrical theory and its practical ship- 
board application in ‘motors, generators, transformers, 
switchboards, contro] appliances, and other electrical 
equipment; three-wire and four-wire transmission systems; 
alternating and direct current; wiring diagrams and elec- 
trical circuits; Ohm's and Kirchoff’s laws; and electron 
theory. 


(2) Power Equipment: Theory, construction, and char- 
acteristics of A.C. and D.C. motors, controllers, genera. 
tors, voltage regulators, and current and voltage trans- 
formers; and the layout and installation of switchboards 
and panels. 


(3) Theory: Theory of the vacuum tube; theory and 
operating principles of the various types of synchro units 
used in interior communications and fire control; theory 
of the gyroscope; and the theory of dry cell and storage 
hatteries. 

(4) Mathematics: 


tions, and percentages. 


Ratio, proportion, decimals, frac- 


Electrician’s Mates in the lower pay grades generally 
perform the routine duties, while those in the higher pay 
grades perform more technical duties’ and instruct and 


supervise the others. 


WORK ASSIGNMENT 


Electrician’s Mates serve on all types of ships 
and at naval shipyards and bases. It is the basic 
policy of the Navy to rotate its personnel 
between sea or advanced base assignments and 
assignments within the continental limits. 





Electrician's Mate standiag watch at a distribution board 
In a battleship 
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QUALIFICATIONS AND PREPARATION 


Candidates for the School for Electrician's 
Mates must qualify on the Navy Arithmetic 
Test, which measures the ability to use numbers 
in practical problems; and on the Navy Mechani- 
cal Test, which measures potential ability for 
work of a mechanical nature, and indicates the 
extent of familiarity with mechanical and elec- 
trical tools, principles, and operations. 

School courses in electrical shop, practical and 
shop mathematics, and physics are helpful. Pre- 
vious experience in electrical work is advan- 
tageous. 


TRAINING GIVEN 


Upon entering the Navy all personnel are sent 
to a Recruit Training Center for fourteen weeks 
of indoctrination and basic training, guidance, 
and classification. Upon completion of this peri- 
od, training for the work of Electrician’s Mates 
is provided in Navy Training Schools, through 
on-the-job training, and through the study of 
training manuals furnished by the Navy. Some 
of the areas covered in the school for Electri- 
cian’s Mates are as follows: 


(1) Fundamentals of electricity 

(2) Electric praperties of wires and cables 
(3) Principles of batteries 

(4) Fundamentals of magnetism 


(5S) Electrical measuring instruments and their appli- 


catians. 
(6) Fundamentals of electrical equipment such as gen 
erators and motors 


(7) Principles of D.C and AC. circunts. 


(8) Elementary mathematics and physics which include 
factoring. decimals, percentage. force and mntion, and 


atress 


(9) Saldering and brazing af electrical equipment. 


PATH OF ADVANCEMENT 


Seaman Recrutt or Fireman Recruit 
See Brief 


Fireman Apprentice e 
No 63 


Fireman 


Electrician’s Mates Third Class 


Electrician’s Mate Second Class 


Electrician’s Mate First Class 
Chief Electrician’s Mate (Acting ) 
Chief Electrician's Mate 


Warrant Officer 
Commissioned Warrant Officer 
Commissioned Officer 


See Brief 
No 65 
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RELATED NAVAL OCCUPATIONS 


Aviation Electrician’s Mate (AE) 
(See Brief No. 53) 


Construction Electrician’s Mate (CE) 
(See Brief No. 47) 


Interior Communications Electrician (IC) 


(See Brief No. 34) 
RELATED CIVILIAN JOBS 


Training and experience in the Navy provide 
personnel with the background, skills, and 
knowledge for many civilian occupations. The 
extent to which they will be prepared or quali- 
fied for these occupations will depend toa great 
extent on the breadth of their Navy experience 
and the degree of advancement they have 
achieved, as well as upon any occupational or 
apprenticeship credit granted by civilian au- 
thority of one type or another. 


Some civilian jobs that are closely related to 
the ones performed by Electrician’s Mates are 
listed below: 


Electrician 
Electric Motor Repairman 
Electrical Repair Shop Foreman 
Electrical Equipment Inspector 
Electrical Appliance Serviceman 
Ship Electrician 
Electrical Repairman 
Electrical Instrument Repairman 


EMERGENCY SERVICE RATINGS 


In time of national emergency this occupation 
will be sub-divided into the following emergency 
service occupations. 


Electrician’s Mate P (Power and Light Electri- 
cian) (EMP) 
Electrician’s Mate S (Shop Electrician) (EMS) 





Electrician's Mates checking a motor 


This is ane af 67 Vacetianal infarmatian Briefs cavering the majar jab appartunities in the Navy. Far further infarmatian 
cantact the Yacatianal infarmation Officer at the nearest U. $. Navy Recruiting Statian. 
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APPENDIX Il 


Extract from The Snipboard Training Manual 


LEADERDALP. One of the major fields of knowledge in which 
every officer, petty officer, and petty officer striker 
must be trgeined is adminiatration and supervision, if they 
are to fulfill the function of a leader, that is, to get 
the jot done through people. Any Supervisor must have five 
classes of knowledge. They are; 

(1) Knowledge of the job which he is to supervise 
and a reasonmmodle amount of skill in the performance cf that 
job. 

(2) Knowledge of policy (regulations and standard 
operating procedures) sufficlent to enable him to inter~ 
pret and administer that policy. 

(3) Anowledge of how to handle men in such a way es 
to get the greatest possible production. It is evident 
that the relationships of the leader with his men will have 
a direct bearing on morale, over~leave, and reenlistment. 
Low worgle, high over-leave rate, and low percentare of 
reenlistment may all be evidences of poor lesdership and 
will adversely affect production and operation. This very 
broad topic may be further divided into many sub-topics 
such ase 

(a) Lrrect of "example." 


(b) “Consiateney" of discipline. 
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(c) seed for “feeling of security." 

in brief, anything affecting the mental, moral, or physi- 
cal well-being of hie men is the coneern of the leader, 

(1,) Knowledge of job methocs. This involves shop 
or work area arrancement, assigning men to jobs, and other- 
wise carrying the work with the sreatest pogsible efficiency. 

(5) Anowledge of inatruetional methods. The bring- 
ing of each man to his maximum operational efficiency through 
training is the cirect and immediate responsibility of the 
supervisor. This involves stimulating the man to a desire 


to further his own career through self-study and Improvement. 
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